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LTHOUGH cabinet meetings are 
A to-day an important factor in the 

executive branch of our govern- 
ment, it is aterm not known in the 
Constitution. The president’s cabinet 
evolved from the authority given him 
to call upon the secretaries at the 
heads of the various departments for 
“an opinion in writing on any subject 
relating to his department.” To-day 
the opinions are chiefly given verbally 
on cabinet days, in the seclusion of an 
executive session of three hours: 11 a. 
m. tol p.m. 

A Friday was for once my lucky 
day, for I was at the White house dur- 
ing a regular session of the cabinet of 
the United States of America. Tues- 
days and Fridays are the “busy days” 
at the Executive mansion, yet an 
impressive atmosphere of ; quietude 
and simple dignity prevails. Callers 
are not expected on these days, but a 
number of senators and congressmen 
arrived from ten to eleven, bringing 
with them persistent constituents who 
feel that their office hunger can only 
be appeased by calling “in person.” 

Ae iar: 

The cabinet meetings are entirely 
informal, yet the fact that they are 
secret gives them a peculiar glow 
of interest. Noone is allowed to be 
present in the cabinet room except the 
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secretaries of the various departments, 
and none are permitted to enter while 
the session continues except the pres- 
ident’s secretaries and the veteran 
doorkeeper. Allthis may appear to give 
it an air of official formality, but it 
is a very business-like proceeding, 
quite in keeping with American meth- 
ods and ideas. 

My point of observation was near 
the rack containing files of news- 
papers, where the administration 
“scorchers” and the administration 
supporters are ranged with impartial 
fairness. I raised my eyes from a 
newspaper article crying “conspiracy” 
against the president and administra- 
tion, to observe the assembling of the 
“cabal.” Secretary J. Addison Porter 
was absent from the city, and Assistant 
Secretary George B. Cortelyou was 
performing double duty. The callers 
continued arriving from ten to eleven, 
despite the rules. The senators and 
congressmen, after a greeting from 
Colonel Loeffler, who guards the door 
at the head of the stairs, were ushered 
up a few more steps and into the pres- 
ident’s office. The other visitors 
waited outside in the long, alcove- 
like room, where each was seen by the 
secretary and their business stated. It 
was indeed interesting to note the peo- 
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WHITE ROOM AT THE CAPITOL 





ple who call on cabinet days. Secre- 
tary Cortelyou, in his pleasant way, 
was always an interested listener and 
reached a decision quickly, keeping in 
mind the fleeting minutes and the 
physical limitations of the president. 
But there was always such an 
air of sincere frankness about Mr. Cor- 
telyou that even those unable to gain 
admittance to the president departed 
without the least feeling of an official 
“snubbery.” The “rapid-fire” question- 
ings elicited the heart-wringingappeals 
of mothers and sisters who plead for 
their soldier boys in distress and 
trouble; the complaints of foreigners 
and diplomats who, with excited ges- 
tures, recite their grievances; the per- 
sistent, monotonous claims of the of- 
fice seeker; the requests of the auto- 
graph collector and kodak fiend; the 
curiosity of personally conducted tour- 
ists; pretty college girls, to pay re- 
spects, and old friends who knew the 
“major” a long time ago—“back in 
Ohiah!” Every phase of American life 
is represented, andinit all is the es- 
sence of American simplicity and 
democracy. How the president man- 
ages to talk with all who gain admis- 
sion, hundreds of people every day, 
besides the legislators who float in and 
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out, is beyond mathemati- 
cal calculation, but it 
proves that a president of 
the United States must 
have a constitution of iron 
to endure the strain. The 
cabinet meeting is a relief 
from the routine. 


* * . 


Precisely one-half min- 
ute before eleven, Secre- 
tary Hay appears with 
his new square leather port- 
folio, stepping over the 
threshold with the air of 
a punctual and exact man. Closely 
follows Secretary Long with a “green 
bag,” wearing the silk hat which has 
seen valiant service in many political 
campaigns. The postmaster-general, 
Charles Emery Smith, with true edi- 
torial instinct, comes with both hands 
full of newspapers and pockets like- 
wise well filled. There is a hearty 
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“Howdy” greeting from Secretary 
Wilson, catching his breath, remark- 
ing that climbing stairs was worse 
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ground.” 
bustles in 


than “crossing 
Attorney-General 


ploughed 
Griggs 


like a lawyer who fears the repri- 
mand of a punctilious judge. Secretary 
Hitchcock’s “interior” and exterior 


pockets are bulging with be-ribboned 
documents. Secretary Gage, the last 
to arrive, walks leisurely in about a 
quarter past eleven, as if still “keep- 
ing banking hours.” Secretary Root 
is absent in Cuba, getting at facts first 
hand in his usual thorough way. 
pee . 

I hope I may be forgiven for saying 
that it suggested a lot of big boys go- 
ing to school, with the penalties of 
tardiness abrogated. The first ar- 
rivals were met by President McKin- 
ley with that hearty handshake and 
greeting that is so characteristic of 
him. He wore a dark suit and 
a bright red carnation boutonicre. It 
is allso unaffected that it is difficult 
to realize that these men are facing in 
a quiet and deliberate way the great- 
est and grimmest questions of the 
century. 


The members of the cabinet gather 
about the long table, each in position 
according to rank as shown in the re- 
cent picture published in this issuc. 


REPRESENTATIVE LITTLEFIELD 
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SENATOR MASON 








The rank alternates across the table. 
First, secretary of state at the Presi- 
dent’s right; at his left, opposite, the 
secretary of the treasury; next the 
secretary of war; then the attorney- 
general, and so on to the foot, and if 
more members are to be added a 
larger table will be necessary. And 
on that table always rests a pair of 
shears—a kindly hint for brevity in 
reports. A 

The President sits in a small, plain, 
revolving chair with yellow arms, and 
his attitude is that of one who listens. 
There is no formal call to order. The 
queries begin with the secretary of 
state. 

“Mr. Secretary, what have you to 
report?” And down into the leather 
portfolio Mr. Hay goes for his perplex- 
ing data. Then the question is inform- 
ally discussed in a conversational tone, 
and the speakers remain seated. Only 
once in the present cabinet has for- 
senic eloquence burst forth, and that 
was when Attorney-General Griggs, 
with patriotic enthusiasm, pronounced 
legal conclusions in emphatic rhetoric, 
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and the confirmed habits of an advo- 
cate for a moment overcame the dig- 
nity of the cabinet officer. Notes are 
rarely taken, and if taken are des- 
troyed before leaving the room, asit is 
the unwritten law that no one outside 
should even know of the proceedings; 
only results are to be made public. In 
fact the jury system seems to possess 
about the same code of procedure as 
a cabinet meeting. 
* «# * 

The present cabinet is a most har- 
monious working body of strong men, 
of settled convictions. The moment 
there is a stubborn conflict of judg- 
ment in the cabinet, the result 
resignation. This 
explains why, with 
reason, there are so 
many rumors of cab- 
inet resignations, as 
they come with very 
little warning, and 
the fixed precedent 
prevails—that the 
moment a cabinet 
secretary is not in 
harmony with the 
general policy, he 
resigns. Of course 
there are other rea- 
sons for resigning. 
But in these brief sessions of three 
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hours there is a chance for a goodly 
number of resigna- 
tions to incubate. 

Singular as it may 
seem, the cabinet of 
the President of the 
United States are 
only advisers, while 
the English cabinet 
are the absolute 
rulers and arein fact 
the government, as 
even the Sovereign 
is not permitted to 
attend sessions. 

Secretary John Addison Porter, who 
was the first to occupy the newly cre- 
ated office of secretary to the presi- 
dent, is a gentleman of attainments, 
peculiarly fitted for the position. A 
Yale graduate, his experience in pub- 
lic life serves to good purpose. Born 
in Connecticut, and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the peculiarities and prece- 
dents of public life at Washington, he 
has filled the new honors with dis- 
tinction. PLE! 

Mr. O. L. Pruden, assistant secre- 
tary to the President, was appointed 
by President Hayes, assistant secre- 
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tary to the President, the position he 
has held ever since. 

Colonel Pruden carriesall the messa- 
ges and state papers from the White 
House to the capitol, receiving them 
direct from the hands of the President. 
When attired in his frock coat and silk 
hat and walking along the White 
House corridors, he is very often taken 
for President McKinley by visitors. 


The lull which has usually followed 
the office-seeking epidemic, during the 
regime of former presidents, has not 
been granted President McKinley. The 
comparative quiet which should have 
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marked the third year of his term of 
service has been utterly broken by the 
pressure of momentous problems, 
growing out of the question of Insular 
possessions. 

Congressional political fences have 
been a matter of some concern to 
members of congress during the month. 
Early conventions were sought, to 
anchor the nominations before the 
Puerto Rican tariff agitation had 
blown up too many complications. 
The Republican members were trying 
to focus the sentiment of their districts 
on the shifting questions and phases 
of the issues. At 
times, party lines 
were confusing. 
The Democratic 
members naturally 
enjoyed very much 
seeing their dis- 
tressed colleagues 
grappling both 
horns of the dilem- 
ma. The majority 
were inclined to 
feel safer within 
party lines, and 
depend upon the 
disturbances to 
subside when a 
better understand- 
ing of the inside 
facts were general- 
ly known. But the 
sentiment of the 
country at one 
time suggested a 
party upheaval, in- 
volving the ques- 
tion of whether 
the president or 
the ways and 
means committee 
were right. There 
is no doubt that 
justice will be done 
to Puerto Rico. 
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When my turn came to pay respects 
to the President, Colonel Loeffler, the 
doorkeeper, motioned to me, and a 
delegation of sturdy, honest looking 
country people sitting near me 
thought he had intended that official 
wave of his arm for them. As they 
had started, it was thought best not 
to tell them of the mistake, for they 
had waited a long time. As we en- 
tered, the gentleman leading the party 
was asked his name for the intro- 
duction. He was so excited that he 
could only mutter: 

‘I'm from Indiana—I—I—forgot. 
This is my—” 

He had forgotten his name, and the 
others, in looking about in open-eyed 
wonderment, were also struck dumb 
for the time, but when they had hold 
of the President’s hand they were soon 
at ease, chatting in a pleasant way, 
and the names were recalled. As they 
passed out I explained matters, and 
the President replied in a hearty, 





manner: “Oh; that is all 
right. There are the kind of people I 
like to meet.” On coming out, I was 
accosted by my friend from Indiana. 

“By Jinks, I was excited! The 
President’s just the kind that makes 
a fellow feel at home, ain’t he? Say, 
I forgot to tell him what we cum for 
—we’ve got twin boys, named William 
and McKinley. I tell you, they’re 
busters! She’s the mother of ’em.” 
he whispered to me, pointing to his 
wife. There was an honest look of 
affection and pride in his eyes; and it 
is these sincere people—close to the 
soil—sturdy and patriotic—who are 
the bulwarks of the nation’s strength. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, is already 
one of the leaders of the House. Two 
speeches, masterful, eloquent and 
powerful in logical argument, al- 
ready have put him to the front on 
the Republican side and stamped 
him as one of the coming potential 
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“THE SWEET AND DEMURE WASH:NGTON BELLE IN LENTEN MOOD” 


factors in congress. He first won his 
laurels in his eloquent and dauntless 
speech against a Puerto Rican tariff. 
In the House Mr. Payne, of New 
York, championed the measure. In 
the senate Mr. Foraker, of Ohio, had it 
in’ charge to conduct it through the 
vicissitudes of a senate enrollment. 





Drawn hy Charles E. Heil 


Returning from the Philippines, 
where she went with her father, the 
Spanish war hero, General Joe 
Wheeler, Miss Wheeler is once more a 
familiar figure in Washington. When 
her father went to Cuba she executed 
a clever coup and surprised him with 
an army nurse’s commission. Through- 
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ASSISTANT-SECRETARY O. L. PRUDEN AT HIS DESK 





out the Cuban 
campaign she was 
at work, spending 
much of her time 
on horseback with 
her father; accom- 
panying him at 
times when he re- 
viewed the troops 
under his com- 
mand. Miss Wheel- 
er has been feied 
by her friends since 
her return. She is 
one of the bright- 
est and witticst 
young women in 
Washington socie- 
ty, but she is more 
fond of a quiet 
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COLONEL MONTGOMERY 
AT THE WAR DESK 






























chat or stroll with 
her father than the 
gayest of all the 
functions in the 
winter calendar. 
She is slight and 
graceful, with blue 
eyes and waving 
brown hair, a fair 
representative of the 
most charming 
southern type. 
Quite as interest- 
ing intelligence as 
any in the _ past 
month is the exten- 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY CORTELYOU AND THE EXECUTIVE CLERKS 
























sion of the term 
of Ambassador 
Paucefote here. 
That means that the 
Pauncefote family 
will remain resi- 
dents of the city 
for a few months 
longer, and_ those 
who know so well 
the hospitality of the 
embassy can join 
with the ambassa- 
dor’s political and 
diplomatic admirers 
in their expressions 
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| of appreciation of the act. 
The ambassador and his 
daughters were familiar 
figures on the city tho- 
roughfares, attracting con- 
siderable attention while 
the bicycle fever was at 
its height by their appear- 
ance on a compromise be- 
tween a tricycle and a 
bicycle, sturdily traveling 
several abreast, to the 
great interest of the spec- 
tators. They did not long 
remain devotees of the 
wheel however, and then 
fell back upon driving. 

An interesting bit of 
news is the engagement 
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of Miss Edith Morton, eldest daughter 
of ex-Vice-President Morton, to Wil- 
liam Corcoran Eustis, son of the 
late chief justice of Louisiana. . The 
Eustis’s are well known and were 
prominent among the entertainers 
during Mr. Eustis’ father’s senatorial 
term. Miss Morton is a popular society 
belle of Washington. 


* * * 


The single “White House wedding” 
of the McKinley administration is the 
gagement, just announced, of Miss 
Mabel McKinley, niece of the presi- 
dent, and Mr. Hermanus Ludwig Baer, 
of Somerset, Pa. The marriage will 
occur next autumn, and it is not im- 
probable that the nuptial ceremony 
will be performed within the walls of 
the executive mansion, where the 
bride to be is so constant a guest of the 
mistress of the White House. Miss 
McKinley has many accomplishments, 
and Mmes. Melba and Sembrich, have 
expressed their admiration for her 
charming voice. Mr. Baer is.,twenty- 
five years old and a medical student. 


* * * 


On a street car, recently, I met ex- 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, more hearty 
and droll than ever, and lively as a 
schoolboy in vacation. He bought six 
stréet car tickets for a quarter, and 
drolly remarked in that drawling, high 
nasal tone, fumbling for change :" 

“These public institutions must be 
supported, you know.” 

When told that he was needéd down 
at the capitol to tell them what 
to do, he replied in his character- 
‘istic,'sarcastic way: 

“Well, they don’t seem to need me 
‘to tell them whom to do.” 

I could not help thinking hoy" dete, 


public curiosity ina man shrinks when: 
he steps down and out of public life. , 


Plain Thomas Reed now rides in a 


street car; whereas Speaker Reed was” 
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compelled to seek the seclusion of a 
cab in going to the capitol. 


All through the debates in both 
houses there was a constant par- 
liamentary wrestle and a ghost of 
serious party bolt on both sides stalked 
frequently through both halls. The 
financial bill discussion opened with 
a rush and ended in the quietest pos- 
sible fashion. A long set speech on 
the Philippines is becoming a daily 
event. And in all this crowding 
of one measure close upon another 
the constant plea of Senator Mason, 
of Illinois, the champion of the 
Boers, for an expression of the sen- 
ate’s sympathy for the warring 
republic down the African veldts gave 
a variety to the routine. Mr. Mason 
long ago sought action along this line, 
but got no further than the prelimin- 
ary step of filing his resolutions. 
which were promptly pigeonholed in 
committee. Since then he has been 
trying to get them out of that body, 
vi et armis, into the open senate, and 
has not hesitated at times to cudgel 
some of his colleagues in his remarks 
on the subject. Mr. Mason has left 
no stone unturned in his effort to gain 
moral assistance in the Boer struggle. 


Secretary Root’s recent visit to 
Cuba was timely, and he has reassured 
the timid that this country will carry 
out its pledge in giving Cuba com- 
plete independence when a stable 
policy of rule had been established. 
The moment there is stability in 
its government, Cuba will prosper. 
The Spooner bill grapples the ques- 
tion of government in detail on the 
same basis as that founded for Lou- 
isiana, and a speech from Senator 
Spooner will be an important event. 
Senator Lodge, in his recent address, 
presented the insular issues in'a mas- 


~“terly and comprehensive manner. 








AN APPRECIATION OF JULIA MARLOWE 


By Ernest N. Bagg 


UBLIC morality, from a recent To- 
pekan standpoint, sees no place in 
the modern newspaper for the Dra- 

ma and its self-evident influences for 
good. Itis wholly within the province 
of magazine editing to include com- 
ment upon current and cleanly dra- 


matic happenings. It is not mere , 


idle speculation to assert that Christ, 
under modern conditions, whether or 
not His duty lay in reporting man- 
kind’s doings once a day or monthly 
for city paper or national magazine, 
would countenance, gladly, the higher 
forms of dramatic art. Pleas- 
ing to the Higher Life must 
be art, which is so intensely 
human,so actually uplifting 
as is that of which Julia 
Marlowe is America’s most 
rational exponent. 

It was Christina Rossetti 
who said “The flower will 
preach to us if we will 
hear.” From a pulpit quite 
as real as that of any 
preacher, Miss Marlowe and 
her company are nightly 
giving lessons in pure pa- 
triotism, honest love, 
worthy sorrow and moral 
courage, more applicable 
than most sermons to man- 
kind’s daily needs. Hersis 
a wholesome, genuine wo- 
manliness quite foreign to 
the degeneracy proclaimed 
in clarion tones from the 
housetop of certain journals 
not run as Christ would run 
them. She makes her art 
drive home truths which the 
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dramatist were otherwise powerless to 
impress. She makesit paint vivid pic- 
tures of historic scenes. If her latest 
admirers go into raptures over her un- 
deniable genius and her cleverness in 
making it known, so also be it remem- 
bered, have good judges likeLesterWal- 
lack and Robert G. Ingersoll. He who 
seeks to know Julia Marlowe’s histrio- 
nic rank will find excellent company on 
the side which enthusiastically insists 
upon repeated calls before the curtain. 

The little “Heinrich” of “Rip Van 
Winkle” (1881) has taken her place suc- 
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JULIA MARLOWE as Coinerte in “Cotinetre” (18909) 





cessively in such widely different roles 
as graceful “Colinette,” “Mary” in 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” “Rosalind,” 
“Juliet,” “Charles Hart,” “Lydia Lan- 
guish” and “Chatterton,” giving all 
along graphic pictures of the eras rep- 
resented. One prominent critic of her 
much-talked of “Barbara Frietchie” 
has said, with all the conviction of a 
final word, “It is taking Whittier’s 
apples of gold and leaving us—the 
peelings!” Rather is it a graceful tri- 
bute to Whittier’s prior right to use the 
name, to have it thus preserved in con- 
nection with a strong, new, tender 
tale of the slave-time South, which the 
poet suggested to the dramatist—a 
drama touching and wholesome, and as 
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worthy as the original story 
of the gentle Quaker, whose 
every thought was pure and 
patriotic. 

That voice !—no straining 
of vocal chords, but abso- 
lute ease of utterance; low, 
soft, sweet, full of pleading 
intensity; now fraught with 
suffering, now coquettish, 
now ringing roundly with 
the fervor of real daring, 
now choked with sorrow’s 
storm. It is a voice of a 
thousand, and there is none 
which more perfectly 
matches the music of true 
poetry. Who has not heard 
it knows not what human 
speech can do. Hers rises 
naturally and with artistic 
grace through newly awak- 
ened love, paternal oppo- 
sition, desperation, to hy- 
steria, madness and death, 
in what is perhaps her 
most remarkable role— 
“Barbara Frietchie.” And 
it may be truly said that in 
this play not a breath oc- 
curs to which a heart (and 
there are many such) still suffering 
from the wounds of Civil war, could 
reasonably take exception. The tale 
is a wise, thoughtful use of conditions 
as they were in actual history. It im- 
mortalizes anew the splendid courage 
in the strife of both the Gray and the 
Blue. With gentlest, most subtle com- 
edy the tenderest memory spots are 
bridged over. Thecementing of the 
Union is not defamed, and there is 
a singular fitness in having the words 
of Whittier, the preacher of Brotherly 
Love, used as its title. 

The drama of to-day is “like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water,” spring- 
ing from the ancient day mystery and 
miracle plays, and thriving through 
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many completed lives spent in study 
and hard work, as conscientious as has 
been that of the little member of Colo- 
nel Miles Juvenile Pinafore Company 


when, a timid child in her teens, het” 


career of triumph began.’ From’ the 
soil of the quaintly rigid, mechanical, 
and uninspired stagings of the “Moral- 
ites,” centuries ago, has grown. this 
goodly tree whose branches are now 
breaking into ten thousand blooms. 
Accidents may cause a faulty gréwth 
occasionally to appear, but as a whole 


JULIA MARLOWE as “CHatrerton” (1894) 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


Courtesy of Robert Howard Russell 


it is a tree greatly enhancing the 
landscape; a tree that grows bravely 
on through storm and shine, and which 
fulfils its mission against tremendous 
odds. Part of its crown of glory, the 
flower and the fruition of its long years 
of patient growing, and a not antago- 
nistic part of the same forest verdure 
in which has been planted the Church 
of God itself, is the work accomplished 
by such art as that of Julia Marlowe, 
the memory of whose pleasing power 
will still be fragrant when a new for- 
est shall have appeared. Wayfarers 
may well pause in its shade to consider 
how large a part it plays in the com- 
monwealth; may well recognize that 
high upinits foliage “Life is not less, 
but Heaven itself is nigher.” 
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AN EASTER STORY 


By Celia Eliza Shute 


RAYER meeting was over. The 
}? people were returning the hymn 
books to the racksand putting on 
their wraps. The hum of conversa- 
tion that had started up in all parts of 
the vestry was interrupted by the 
voice of the new minister, who had 
been intercepted as he stepped down 
from the platform by the wife of his 
senior deacon. 

“T find that I have overlooked one of 
my duties,” he was saying. “I under- 
stand that the decorating of the 
church for Easter Sunday has custom- 
arily been deputed to a committee of 
three ladies selected by the minister. 
I have so recently come among you 
that lam ignorant how such an ap- 
pointment would best be made, but as 
there is so little time left I will ask 
Mrs. Trenk, Miss Jessie Donald and 
Miss Alcina Peck to take the matter in 
charge this year, and I would further- 
more suggest that these ladies meet 
me at Deacon Peck’s house on Monday 
evening next for the purpose of for- 
mulating plans.” 

A thin little woman with a protuber- 
ant chin, upon whose face amazed in- 
credulity had dawned as the names 
were announced, turned upon a pale 
old lady, who stood beside her, eyes so 
full of indignation that the older 
woman shrank visibly. She did not 
know what Clarice Ryder might not 
do or say with such a look as thaton 
her face. Clarice’s lips worked con- 
vulsively fora moment. She was evi- 
dently struggling to get command of 
her feelings before shespoke. “Sister 


Peck worked that well,” she finally 
ejaculated, fiercely. 

“Oh, now, Clarice, don’t talk so,” 
said benignant Mrs. Hood. ‘Perhaps 
she ain’t any more accountable than 
you or I.” 

“You know better, Miss Hood,” 
burst out Clarice, with scorn. “You 
know what she’s got inher mind. She 
ain’t taken the minister to board an’ 
hovered him the way she’s been doin’ 
for nothin’.. You know she’s workin’ 
to git him for Alciny. I hope she won’t 
doit. I hope she’ll be disap’inted. 
Nice lookin’ church we'll have with 
such a committee as that! I guess 
there ain’t three women with poorer 
taste than them in the whole sassiety. 
It’s lucky that sunflowers an’ pinies 
ain’t in bloom or we’d have ’em stuck 
round by the bushel.” 

“I guess it wouldn't be quite so bad 
as that,” said the older woman, still 
gently. She knew what had caused 
this passion of bitter criticism, and 
she pitied Clarice Ryder. 

“"T would,” asserted Clarice, un- 
flinchingly. She had been twisting 
an old-fashioned cloud about her 
neck as she talked, and now gathered 
up her prayer-book and the mission- 
ary leaflets that she always carried 
home to her sister. “I want to git out 
of doors,” she gasped, as if the air of 
the vestry stifled her. “When I gita 
chance to speak to the minister he'll 
find out a thing or two he ain’t sus- 
pected yet. Ican tell you that.” 

Mrs. Hood looked after: her with a 
face of pitying forbearance. 
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“Poor Clarice,” said she to herself. 
“I don’t wonder she feels it. I guess 
Callie ain’t been left off a decoration 
committee before since the church 
was started.” 

She was relieved to see that Clarice 
Ryder left the vestry at once. Mrs. 
Peck fluttered up to her at the same 
moment. “I fancy that was neatly 
done,” she said, before passing on. 
“I’ve never seen the necessity for 
sadling our committees with Callie 
Ryder year in and year out, even if 
she is uncommon tasty. I guess folks 
with all their wits are bound to do 
better anywhere than those that ain’t 
got more than half.” 

“O, Mis’ Peck!” exclaimed Mrs. Hood 
rebukingly. 

Clarice had not missed the glances 
that had been cast at her as she left 
the room. Some had been pitying, 
others openly curious. She did not 
care for herself. She was thinking 
of her sister Callistra. She caught 


her shawl about her.in a sort of hope- 
less abandon and walked fleetly on. 
It was not until she had reached the 
outskirts of the town that she slack- 
ened her pace and soon stopped before 


an unpretentious little house. The 
sound of the swinging gate brought 
a woman to the window, who looked 
out with her hands pressed closely to 
the sides of her face. Clarice saw the 
joyful start with which her sister 
recognized her. “Oh dear,” she 
groaned, “how can I ever tell her?” 

The front door opened, and Callistra 
stood there with a lamp in her hand. 
“Clarice,” called she, in a slow drawl- 
ing tone, “that’s you, ain’t it? Why 
don’t you come into the house?” 

“I’m comin’,”’ said Clarice. As she 
went down the long passage behind 
Callistra she noticed that her sister 
walked with more spring than usual, 
and held her shoulders more erect. 
Clarice stopped to hang her wraps in 
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the little closet under the front stairs. 
She had never, in the course of a hard 
and uneventful life, felt more desper- 
ately happy than she felt now. Her 
sister was her one earthly treasure. 
Her own deprivations had mattered 
little to her. She took them as she 
had taken all the rubs of life, grimly, 
with a determination not to be crushed 
by them that had done much in the 
way of strengthening her for the daily 
battle. Clarice sewed by the day. 
She was swift and honest in her work, 
and consequently was not often idle. 
Callistra kept the house, and in their 
season sold flowers, slips and seeds and 
vegetables. She had a wonderful 
knack with all growing things. Flow- 
ers bloomed for her when they did for 
no one else. She loved them and de- 
voted herself to them. There was 
something lacking in Callie, but to 
Clarice she was the most wonderful 
person in the world. 

Callistra was bending over a large 
sheet of paper outspread on the sewing 
table when Clsrice came into the sit- 
ting room. Hereyes brightened when 
she saw her sister. 

“Come right over-here,” she called 
eagerly. “The most beautiful idee I 
ever had came to me after you’d gone. 
I'd set my heart on havin’ somethin’ 
different this year, but I couldn’t seem 
to git holt of it till to-night. My 
callas are goin’ to be full of blossoms. 
I’m goin’ to fix ‘em in the shape of a 
cross and bank ’em in with green for a 
centerpiece, an’ then out here at the 
sides—” 

“It would be beautiful,” Clarice in- 
terrupted, desperately. “But, Callie 
dear, they're goin’ to do different this 
year.” 

Callistra looked up with a preoccu- 
pied air. She had not heard what 
Clarice had said. Her mind was full 
of her idea. “I told Mittie Feather- 
ington that if she an’ Jim ’d git mea 
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lot of ground pine I'd pay ’em for it. 
I got real worked up over it.” 

Clarice went over to the stove and 
sat down, with her face turned from 
the light. She pretended to be warm- 
ing her feet. Suddenly Callistra 
turned to her. “I declare I ain’t 
thought to ask who the others are,” 
said she. ‘Who'd they choose, Clary?” 

“Mis’ Trenk an’ Jessie Donald,” an- 
swered Clarice, in a hushed tone. 

“That’s cur’us,” said Callistra, ab- 
stractedly. ‘I didn’t know Mis’ Trenk 
could tell a flower from a weed, an’ as 
for that Jessie Donald, I allers thought 
she had real highfalutin’ notions. But 
I guess we'll git on all right, though I 
ain’t never worked with either one of 
‘em before. You ain’t no idee, Clar- 


ice, how I look forrard to these times. 
From Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter back agin to Christmas, I’m a- 
thinkin’ an’ plannin’ about the church 
a good part of the time. 


It’s lots of 
company for me when you're away.” 

Clarice began to shiver suddenly. 
Her eyes filled with the infrequent 
tears that sting the eyeballs like nee- 
dle points. The last remnant of cour- 
age deserted her. She found it sim- 
ply impossible to blight this innocent 
content. “To-morrow, to-morrow,” 
she said to herself. “I can’t doit no 
ways to-night.” 

The shaking increased until at last 
Callistra’s wavering attention was 
arrested. “I’m afraid you've took a 
chill, sister,” she said, anxiously. “T’ll 
make you some hot lemonade, an’ you 
must take a tumbler of it right off an’ 
git straight into bed. Was the vestry 
cold?” 

"Twas pretty cold,” answered Clar- 
ice, feebly. 

Clarice pondered feverishly over 
her problem for hours. Toward morn- 
ing she came toa desperate resolve, 
and then got her first troubled sleep. 
She was awakened by the noise Callis- 
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tra made shaking down the kitchen 
stove. She dressed quickly and went 
downstairs. 

“Why, Clarice Ryder!” exclaimed 
Callistra, asshe entered the room. “I 
was hurryin’ to git your breakfast 
ready to take up to you. What you 
down here for?” 

Clarice forced a surprisingly success- 
ful laugh. ‘“’Twasn’t nothin’ but a 
fit of the shivers,” she answered light- 
ly. “I’m all right agin now, an’ I 
want to git started bright an’ early 
this mornin’. I’ve got to match that 
silk of Mis’ Speer’s before I can set 
another stitch in it, an’ probably I'll 
have to go to every store in town be- 
foreIcando it. It’s an awful queer 
shade.” 

Callistra, in the habit of deferring 
to Clarice’s judgment, immediately 
forgot her fears. While they ate their 
breakfast Clarice so exhaustively dis- 
cussed a bit of news she had heard the * 
day before that there was no chance 
for reference to the dreaded topic of 
the decoration committee. A sharp 
pang pierced her heart as she caught 
sight of the callas. They filled the 
south window, marvels of purity and 
perfectness. Callistra was watering 
them and wiping the dust from their 
glossy leaves when Clarice came in to 
say good-bye. “Won’t they show off 
elegant in there back of the pulpit?” 
she asked, laughing aloud in her child- 
ish pride. 

“They'd be a sight anywheres,” an- 
swered Clarice, hurriedly closing the 
door. 

She went down town at once and 
matched the silk, as she had said that 
she must do. She was an eminently 
truthful woman, scrupulous in matters 
small and great. The deceit she had 
been led into practising upon her sister 
hurt her as few things could. “TI ain’t 
said an untruthful word,” she said to 
herself. “I've told things just as they 
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are so far as I've told ’’em at all, but 
the thing I'd ought to have told 
I've held back. I ain’t lied, but it’s as 
bad as ifI had. How could I tell her, 
though, an’ she as unsuspectin’ as a 
baby?” 

When her mission had been per- 
formed with scrupulous exactness, 
Clarice walked resolutely toward Dea- 
con Peck’s house. 

“Your ma at home?” she asked of 
pretty Alcina Peck, who opened the 
door. 

“Yes,” answered Alcina, pleasantly. 
“Come in, Miss Clarice.” 

The sitting-room which they entered 
was separated by portieres from the 
room beyond. Clarice heard Alcina 
Peck tell her mother who was waiting. 
She also heard Mrs. Peck’s distinctly 
spoken reply. “Tell her I’m busy. I 
can guess what she’s after, and I 
haven't time to waste arguing with 
ner.” 

Clarice stepped swiftly to the por- 
tieres and swept them back. Her 


flashing eyes met Mrs. Peck’s startled . 


glance steadily. 

“I can’t help it if you are busy,” she 
cried passionately. “I’ve got to see 
you, and I’ve got to see Mr. Marr, too.” 

The glance that Mrs. Peck gave her 
daughter, Clarice interpreted as a sig- 
nal for preventing the appearance of 
the minister, and she hastened to ren- 
der it futile. “Hesaw me,” she added 
rapidly. “He was up at his window 
an’ I beckoned to him to come down. 
He nodded back, so I guess he under- 
stood all right.” 

“It seems to me to be better man- 
ners for folks that want to see Mr. 
Marr to come to the door properly and 
ask for him,” replied Mrs. Peck, coldly. 
“*Taint quite the proper thing accord- 
ing to my ideas to go making signs up 
to his windows.” 

The resentful color tinged Clarice’s 
cheeks at the undeserved thrust. “If 
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you want me to speak out plain I can, 
Mis’ Peck.” she returned sharply. “I 
was pretty sure you’d fix it so’s it 
wouldn’t be convenient for him to see 
me, so I made sure he would.” 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Peck, aghast. 

At this critical moment the minis- 
ter’s tap was heard at the door. Mrs. 
Peck’s face cleared asif by magic, and 
she subjected Alcina to a rapid scru- 
tiny to assure herself that her appear- 
ance was such as to prejudice an ob- 
server in herfavor. Mr. Marr came in 
hesitatingly. He did not feel quite 
sure that he understood Clarice’s sig- 
nal. Clarice still stood in the space 
made by the withdrawal of the por- 
tieres. Her face was as undeciperable 
as a hieroglyphic, but he saw that she 
was deeply moved. 

“Did you wish to see me, Miss Ry- 
der?” he asked, somewhat at a loss 
how to proceed. 

“Yes, I did,” answered Clarice. “I 
want to see you an’ Mis’ Peck both to- 
gether. I'd like to have Alciny stay 
too, if she will. It’s about that deco- 
ratin’ committee,” she added. 

A concerned expression overspread 
Mr. Marr’s face. He had surmised that 
the selection suggested to him by Mrs. 
Peck had not been a happy one. Ex- 
perience had prepared him to look for 
a certain amount of criticism on the 
occasion of any exercise of his minis- 
terial prerogatives, but it had struck 
him that the surprise and disapproba- 
tion manifested on the faces turned to- 
ward him on the previous evening had 
exceeded what he had been in the 
habit of discerning. 

“Alcina, perhaps you hadn’t better 
wait,” said Mrs. Peck uneasily. 

“I'd rather, please,” returned Alcina, 
unexpectedly. “Miss Clarice’s sister 
has been on the committee so many 
years that I’d like to hear what she 
has got to say about it.” 
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“That’t jest it,” declared Clarice, 
impetuously. “I lay awake about all 
last night tryin’ to git up my courage 
to tell her she was left off this year, 
an’ I couldn’t do it to save my life. 
What do you think! I hadn't fairly got 
into the house before she was a-tellin’ 
of me what she’d been plannin’—a 
cross of callas at the back of the pul- 
pit, an’ I don’t know what all. She 
was so sure she was on she didn’t even 
ask. But after a while she did ask 
who else was on, an’ then I jest the 
same as lied to her. I told her Mis’ 
Trenk an’ Jessie Donald, an’I never 
said but what she was the third one. 
I never mentioned Alciny.” 

She stopped, looking from one face 
to anotherin an agony of shame at 
the disclosures she had made. To 
discover that the minister was looking 
compassionate instead of accusing,and 
that Alcina’s sweet face was aglow 
with sympathy, was an unspeakable 
relief. Mrs. Peck’s position was less 
defined. Her eyes were lowered to 
the carpet, but her fingers tapped the 
armof her chair nervously. Noone 
spoke, and Clarice caught her breath 
and hurried on. 

“You ain’t but jest come to town, 
Mr. Marr,” she gaid, more quietly; “so 
‘tain’t likely you know that my sister 
Callie’s been on every decoration com- 
mittee in that church since ’twasstarted 
fifteen yearsago. She’s got the great- 
est knack about such things you ever 
saw. Folks say it’s wonderful.” 

“It certainly is, Miss Clarice,” inter- 
rupted Alcina, warmly. 

Clarice’s faded face brightened, as a 
polished surface reflects a kindling 
flame. The girl’s sympathy gave her 
courage to make an admission that she 
had never been heard to make before. 
Hearing it now, Mrs. Peck’ and her 
daughter partially comprehended the 
depths of the slough through which 
Clarice was struggling. 
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“Mr. Marr,” said Clarice, lowering 
her voice, “my sister had an awful 
sickness when she was about twenty 
years old, an’ when she got about agin 
she wasn’t—she wasn’t—quite right— 
not quite like other folks, I mean.” 
She stopped, sobbing hysterically. 
Alcina Peck came and put her arms 
around her. “There, don’t say any 
more ; don’t, Miss Clarice,” she begged. 
sobbing too. 

“I must,” declared Clarice, passion- 
sionately. “About thé only pleasure 
Callie’s had since is fussin’ with flow- 
ers, an’ trimmin’ whenever an’ wher- 
ever she gits a chance. She said to 
me only last night that she thought 
an’ planned from Christmas to Easter, 
an’ from Easter back agin, an’ no one 
knew how much company it was for 
her. She can’t go about much. She 
can’t even go to church because she’s 
too restless to sit still. But when she’s 
doin’ anything of that kind she’s about 
the happiest mortal you ever see, an’ 
she’s got tastier idees than all the rest 
of the folks put together. I decided 
last night that you an’ Mis’ Peck had 
got to tell her. I can’t do it, an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to try. If you’d watched 
her tendin’ them callas, an’ plannin’ 
an’ drawin’, lookin’ most as young an’ 
pretty as Alciny here, you couldn’t do 
it either, not if you was her sister an’ 
loved her.” 

Mr. Marr cleared his throat vigor- 
ously. He did not look toward Mrs. 
Peck. “It won’t be necessary for any 
one to tell her,” he said, with deci- 
sion. “I haven’t understood the situ- 
ation, Isee. I regret it deeply, but it 
is not too late to remedy the mistake, 
and I will see these ladies and secure 
the resignation of one of them imme- 
diately.” 

Alcina Peck lifted her face from 
Miss Clarice’s shawl-covered shoulder, 
and disclosed two wet but indignant 
eyes. “Why, of course] shall be the 
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one,” said she, tremulously. “Noth- 
ing would induce me to serve after 
hearing that piteous story. Set your 
heart at rest, dear Miss Clarice. Miss 
Callistra shall have her old place, and 
she need never know that any change 
was made.” 

Clarice looked quite dazed. 
Alciny!” said she brokenly. 
such a thought in my mind.” 

“I know you hadn't,” returned Alci- 
na, “but I have no business there any 
way, and it will be a real relief to me 
toescape. I haven’t had a bit of ex- 
perience in trimming, and I’ve been 
quite disheartened since I overheard 
Mrs. Allyn say last night that it wasa 
burning shame to put a chitof a thing 
like Alciny Peck in Callie Ryder’s 
place.” 

The merry 


“Why, 
“Thadn’t 


laugh with which she 
ended was like balm to Clarice’s 
wounded soul. Mrs. Peck, mollified 
by the conviction that Alcina was ap- 
pearing to quite as much advantage 
as would probably have been the case 
had she officiated on the committee, 
considered that it was now time for 
her to take the matter into her effi- 
cient hands. 

“We'll fix it all right, Miss Clarice,” 
said she, with a heartiness that was 


genuine, for, though an ambitious 
woman, she was not an unfeeling one. 
“There shan’t be any talk about it, 
and no one shall know you've been 
here. You just let Callie go on plan- 
ning all she wants to. Tell her I’ve 
got a lot of plants she can have if she 
wants green, but there ain’t a blossom 
ona single one of them. It’s a mys- 
tery how she manages the way she 
does with hers.” 

Her matter-of-fact way of ignoring 
the unusual in the interview helped 
Clarice wonderfully in regaining her 
self-command, and soon, with her 
heart at rest, andshe was able to go 
contentedly about her daily task. 

That night when shereached home, 
too glad for her sister’s happiness se- 
cured to feel her own weary bones 
ache, Callistra ran as far as the front 
gate to meet her, eagerly bearing a 
pot of calla lilies in her arms with the 
touch of a mother as she cried out: 
“The baby calla has bloomed, sister! 
Look at it! It’s bloomed for Easter 
Sunday! ’Twa’n’t due for a week or 
so more. It’s risen same’s Christ! 
Ain’t I happy, though!” 

Clarice bowed her head over the 
great white flower and down into its 
delicate chalice fell covert tears of joy. 


THE POEMS THAT NOBODY WRITES 


O, many and fair in the work-a-day grind 

Are the songs that the generous hearts shall find; 
And oft shall they garner the dear delights 

Of the beautiful poems that nobody writes. 


The grip of the hand to the man who is down, 
That encourages hope ‘neath Adversity’s frown; 
The patient endeavor to balance a wrong 

That a brother endures—each one is a song. 


The flower bestowed on a giftless child; 

The word of defense for a wretch reviled; 
The charity given where want invites— 

All these are the poems that nobody writes. . 


Frank Putnam 





ANDREW JACKSON AND NULLIFICATION* 
By Maitland Leroy Osborne 


HE period of Andrew 

Jackson’s presidency 

4 was one of the most 

® eventful in the history 

of the United States. 

Abolitionists and other 

reformers were agitat- 

ing the public mind; a steady im- 

migration from Europe led to rapid 

expansion of the country, and the 

resulting evolution in ideas and ways 

of living brought to the surface much 

crudeness of thought and action. 

As the typical popular hero of such 

a period, “Old Hick- 

ory” must always re- 

main one of the most 

picturesque and inter- 
esting figures 
of American 
history. His 
ignorance of 
the principles 
of statesman- 
ship, crude- 
ness of me- 
thods, and the 
evils that fol- 
lowed in the 
wake of some 
of his mea- 
sures are ob- 
vious enough 
to the mind of 
the later day 
student of 
statecraft,and 
have hadtheir 
due meed of 
disparage- 
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ment. But in having a president of 
this type and at such a critical time of 
our country’s formation, we were for- 
tunate in the choice of a man so sound 
in most of his impulses, of such abso- 
lute probity,truthfulness and courage, 
and unflinching loyalty to the Union. 
A condition of affairs analagous to 
the present day situation in the Philip- 
pines existed in Florida during Jack- 
son’s administration. Though ceded 
to the United States by Spain in 1821, 
and organized as a territory the fol- 
lowing year, the vast 
swamps were infested 
by bands of insurgent 
Seminoles, who, under 
the leader- 

ship of the 

noted Osceo- 

la (the Agui- 

naldo of 

1832), bid de- 
fiance to 

Federal au- 

thority, and 

ravaged and 
despoiledthe 
scattered 
plantations 
ofthewhites. 
Runaway 

slaves and 
renegades 
fromGeorgia 

and the Caro- 

linas joined 

the Indians, 

and a_har- 

rassing gue- 

rilla warfare was kept 
up for an extended 
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period. The wild fastnesses of the 
Black Water and other great swamps 
afforded hiding places that the troops 
sent against them could not penetrate. 

Though Jackson’s vigorous measures 
resulted in a salutary chastisement 
of the Indians, it was not until several 
years later that they completely 
ceased harrassing the whites and re- 
treated before the advancing wave of 
civilization to the depths of the Ever- 
glades, where the foot of the white 
man has never trod. There, in the in- 
accessible region south of the Oke- 
chobee, where the tropical verdure, un- 
touched by frost, flourishes in rank 
profusion; where the deadly miasma 
rises at nightfall like a funereal pall, 
and swift death, in hideous guises, 
lurks beneath the surface of every 
quiet pool and behind every rotting 
log; where the 
air is heavy with 
the odor of mag- 
nolias,and horrid 
reptiles bask in 
the sunlight— 
there, eternally 
secure from the 
molestation of 
the paleface,; the 
lordly Seminole 
still broods over 
the downfall of 
his race. 


* * * 


Hardly had 
Jackson assumed 
office when he 
was confronted 
with a condition 
of affairs that 
was the forerun- 
ner of the nulli- 
fication move- 
ment. Under their treaties with the 
United States the Cherokees occupied 
lands in Georgia that were coveted by 
the whites, and Adams had made him- 
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self very unpopular in Georgia by reso- 
lutely upholding their treaty rights. 
Immediately upon Jackson’s election 
the state government assumed juris- 
diction over their lands and proceeded 
to legislate for them. Laws were 
passed that discriminated against the 
Indians. Complications and disputes 
at once arose, in the course of which 
Georgia twice repudiated the ruling of 
the supreme court of the United 
States. 

The politicians of South Carolina 
were’ anxiously awaiting Jackson’s 
course of action. In his sympathy 
with the people of Georgia on the 
question at issue he seemed toconnive 
at the dangerous principle of nullifica- 
tion. Acting on the request of the gov- 
ernor of Georgia, he withdrew the 
Federal troops from the Cherokee 
country and re- 
fused to enforce 
the rights guar- 
anteed to the 
Indians by the 
provisions of 
their treaties 
with the United 
States. Jackson, 
with the hard- 
ships and dan- 
gers of his cam- 
paigns during the 
Indian war still 
fresh in his mem- 
ory, held toward 
them the feeling 
of the frontier 
fighter. Of those 
in the north who 
remonstrated 
against his 
course of pro- 
cedure he asked: 
“Would any of the eastern states 
tolerate the nuisance of independent 
Indian states within their borders?” 

In view. of the stand which he teok 























The Free Floridas. 





Letter of Marque. 





NULLIFICATION 





No. 8. 


The citizen Gregorio Mac Gregor, Brigadier-General of the Armies of the United Provinces of New Granada and Vene- 
zuela, and Gen.-in-Chief of that destined to liberate the Provinces of both the Floridas, with commission of the Supreme 


Governments of Mexico and South America, etc., etc. 


In virtue of the authority conferred on him, and in accordance with the customs generally observed between nations to 
wage war against their enemies by all legitimate means and under those rules of the case grants permission to the citizen 
ptai the seh named Lady Mac Gregor, of 199 tons burden, 80 ft. keel, 24 ft. beam and 12 ft. draught, with one deck; 
whose armament consists of twelve cannons, of No. 12 caliber, fifty guns, twenty-five pistols, fifty sabres, with corresponding 





munition and with a crew as shown in the ship's articles, that he may navigate for the course of twelve months 


inst the 


wers, 


Spanish nation ; capturing every embarcation under that flag that he may meet upon the sea or in the ports a ing to the 
y 


same Spanish nation; always understood that he will not interfere with the coasts or ports of neutral or frien 


not approaching them unless the urgencies of navigation require it nearer than three miles from land; and that he will 
respect all flags belonging to aforesaid powers not waging war against the Republics of Mexico and South America; but on 
the contrary will use all urbanity with their ships met in transit and will see that the necessary searches are made with the 


consideration due to neutrality. Given, signed by me, sealed with the provisional seal and countersigned b, 


my secretary 


at General Quarters of the city of Fernandina, Amelia Island, on the first of September, one thousand eight hundred and 


seventeen, seventh of the Revolution, and first of the Liberty of Florida. 


GREGORIO MAC GREGOR, 
Jh de Iribarren, Secretary. 


Preceding the cession of Florida by Spain to the United States, several persons, claiming to act under the authority of 
the revolted Spanish colonies, undertook an expedition against East Florida and took possession of Amelia island, at the 


mouth of St. Mary’s river, near the Georgia boundary line. 


The letter of marque and reprissal, issued by the leader of 


the movement, as reproduced above, is mow in the State Department \at Washington, and is bere published for the first time. 


upon this question, the nullification 
party of South Carolina felt that their 
opportunity had come, and that from 
Jackson they need not fear any insur- 
mountable opposition. 

The protectionist policy,which since 
the peace of 1815 had been looked 
upon with growing favor at the north, 
had culminated in 1828 in the “tariff of 
abominations.” As the result of a 
wild scramble of rival interests it de- 
served its name by reason of its dis- 





crimination against the people of the 
south. Jackson opposed the principle 
of protective tariffs, and from his 
course with Georgia it seemed un- 
likely that he would strongly oppose 
extreme measures on their part. The 
new tariff passed in 1832 modified 
some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures, still it failed of complete justice 
to the southern states. 

During Jackson’s first term the sub- 
ject obtruded itself into every con- 
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versation. At a public dinner, on 
Jefferson's birthday, after many of the 
regular toasts that had been offered 
seemed to indicate the drift of senti- 
ment to be in favor of nullification, 
Jackson suddenly arose with a volun- 
teer toast, “Our Federal Union; it 
must be preserved.” Calhoun prompt- 
ly replied, “Liberty, dearer than the 
Union,” but the nullifiers were greatly 
disappointed and chagrined by this 
expression of Jackson's sentiments. 

In spite of this warning, South Caro- 
lina held a convention on November 
19, 1832, and formally declared the 
tariffs of 1828 and 1832 null and void 
in that state. State officers and jurors 
were required to take an oath of obe- 
dience to this edict. Appeals to the 
Federal supreme court were  pro- 
hibited under penalties. The Federal 
government was warned that any at- 
tempt to enforce the existing revenue 
laws would provoke South Carolina to 
secede from the Union. 

The ordinance of nullification was to 
take effect February 1, 1833, and pre- 
parations for war were set on foot. 

Jackson’s action was prompt and 
vigorous. On December 16 he issued 
a proclamation declaring that he would 
enforce the laws at any cost. Lieu- 
tenant Farragut with a naval force 
was sent to occupy Charlestown har- 
bor. General Scott was ordered to 
have troops ready toenter South Caro- 
lina at any moment that they should 
be needed. Jackson’s course met with 
the approval of the public opinion of 
the north, while the people of the south 
were not in unity on the question at 
issue. The Georgians were willing to 
elect delegates to a southern conven- 
tion in common with the other south- 
ern states, but they repudiated the 
doctrine of nullification, and deplored 
the action of South Carolina as “rash 
and revolutionary.” 

“Well do I remember the day when 


I waited upon President Jackson. He 
sat there in his arm chair,” said one, 
who in the midst of the nullification 
struggle, visited him with a commit- 
tee bent upon a compromise, or an 
acquiescence with the action of South 
Carolina. They found it useless to 
diplomatize or wheedle, and some 
suggestions of a more defiant nature 
evoked from the lion-like old hero an 
utterly fearless challenge. “By the 
Eternal!” said Jackson, “I.will hang 
them up around the Capitol on a 
gallows as high as Haman’s.” 

In January, Calhoun declared in the 
Senate that his state was not hostile 
to the Union, and had not meditated 
armed resistance to Federal authority. 
“Peaceable secession,” said he, was all 
that had been contemplated. 

The nullification party was greatly 
surprised at Jackson’s unflinching at- 
titude, and regarded it, perhaps not 
without reason, as inconsistent with 
his treatment of Georgia. 

Towards the close of December, 1832, 
a bill was introduced into Congress, by 
which it was proposed to reduce the 
duties. This did not meet the views 
of either party; and with difficulty the 
nullifiers were induced to postpone 
the action of their resolution till the 
3d of March, 1833. Meanwhile, two 
months were spent in vain debates, 
and difficulties were finally overcome 
by the introduction of the Compromise 
Bill. By it, all duties were to be grad- 
ually reduced till 1842, when they were 
to reach the minimum of 20 per cent 
ad valorem, the reduction to be made at 
regular periods until that year. This 
new bill, with one for more effectually 
enforcing the collection of the duties, 
were carried through both houses of 
Congress, and received the sanction 
of the President. This compromise 
enabled the nullification party to re- 
treat from their precarious position 
with flying colors. 











THE CONFESSIONS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN* 
By One 


N unmarried woman of uncertain 
A years is not supposed to be chro- 

nically cheerful,andit is generally 
expected that she should spend her af- 
fections on cats and philanthropy, so I 
cannot be a typical old maid. Per- 
haps it is because my thirty-five years 
are perfectly certain that cats make 
me shiver and philanthropy makes me 
cross. My years are as positive as my 
disposition. 
March 4. 

I asked Father the other day why in 
his youth people kept diaries?—simply 
because it was a fashion or for some 
better reason?—and he replied by 
showing me one of Mother’s which she 
kept during their early married life 
and all through the war. “Those 
faded yellow sheets,” he said, looking 
sadly down at them, “are not only my 
most valued possession (after you, 
daughter) but they contain an intelli- 
gent view of the late civil contest, and 
were the one outlet toa heavy heart 
while I was away fighting for the 
cause. She never confided to women 
friends. I was her only intimate com- 
panion, so when we were separated 
she talked her real self out to these 
sheets of paper.” 

“Her real self.” That phrase has 
clung to my mind. I never talk my 
real self out either, and often feel 
“cribbed, cabined and confined” con- 
sequently. So Diary, I have decided 
to be old-fashioned and talk myself 
out on paper—I do believe it would be 
arelief. You must know, Diary, that 
there are two compensations for being 


*The first ofa series of personal confessions contributed 
by A Worldly Woman and A Bachelor, relating incidents 
pertaining to love affairs in America. 


an old maid—one is independence, and 
the other is the amusement one gets in 
arousing the curiosity of one’s ac- 
quaintances as to why a woman witha 
large inheritance, enough good looks 
and, above all things, magnetism, 
should prefer to keep house for her 
father rather than to have an establish- 
ment of her own. Bah! What hus- 
band would ever give me a more com- 
plete feeling of possession than I 
have in my Father’s house! We are 
the same flesh and blood, Father and 
I, but any other man would be paying 
me for services received. 

Any woman knows whether she is 
good-looking or ill-looking by using a 
mirror. I am no beauty but, not being 
blind, I can see that a woman with 
very blue eyes and nice yellow hair 
and a mouth set off by a smile that has 
brought many a man all the way 
across a room, can not be ugly any 
more than she could be a beauty with 
my tip-tilted nose. 

The fever for experience and constant 
excitement does not die with my 
years. I mast be going, going, goin, 
or I think too much about myselt’, 
Women who have professions are bet- 
ter off—they have not time to think. 
We will be in this house until June, 
then, I presume we are to take the 
usual trip to the other side and try 
Lenox again in the fall. I am grow- 
ing tired of Lenox. The same people 
yearin and year out. But Father can- 
not stay away from town longer than. 
the summer months, and I must open 
the Lenox house for a house party chap- 
eroned by Cousin Grace. How ridicu- 
lous for a woman of thirty-five to be 











laugh so much. 
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chaperoned in her own house simply 
because she Has not vowed to love, 
honor and obey some man! I believe 
half of the girls of my set would read- 
ily exchange places with poor art 
students or actresses if only for the 
sake of freedom and experience. From 
the cradle to the grave one has to 
know the same wearisome people with 
their threadbare platitudes and pre- 
varications, called gossip out of cour- 
tesy. That isa blase whine—I'll stop 
it off short. 

Frank and I used to talk about get- 
ting married when we were six years 
old. The Gibsons had a place next to 
ours at Lenox before the Berkshires 
were invaded by all of our neighbors, 
and as their town house is across the 
street from ours, Frank and I were 
chums from our cradles. He had no 
brothers or sisters; neither had I. He 
had farming on the brain in those 
days. Frank used to look at me seri- 
ously out of his solemn brown eyes 
when he could hardly talk plain, ask- 
ing, “Kate, when we get married 'll we 
raise turkeys or chickens on our 
farm?” This was really my first prop- 
osition of marriage. But by the time 
he had advanced in years sufficiently 
to have decided upon being a police- 
man or a fireman when he was a man 
he left me out of his calculations alto- 
gether, and never from that day to this 
has he repeated the question—which 
is perfectly right and natural, I am 
sure, for 1 am the only sister he has. 

My first grown up lover was his 
chum at Yale, Billy Arkwright. Some- 
times, nowadays, when I meet him out 
with his wife I wonder how she can 
Everything about 
my affair with Billy is distinct in my 
memory because a first bona fide offer 
of marriage is as great an occasion in 
a girl's life as her first ball. Frank 
and I had met Billy at Martini’s 


dancing class before the boys went 
to college and after they began to 
chum I hated him because of jealousy 
of Frank. Then later when I began 
to go out to early parties as young 
girls do too much when in school, 
Frank had an opportunity to return 
the compliment of jealousy, but if 
he did he never showed it to Billy 
nor to me. Atmy first ball the two 
boys were my right-hand men, but 
from that night Frank never seemed 
the same tome. He began to call me 
Miss Farnsworth before other people 
—which of course was proper—per- 
fectly good form. But Billy came 
nearer to me and somehow (I never 
have been able to satisfactorily ex- 
plain how) I became engaged to him 
six months after my debut. How many 
girls make that mistake! At eighteen 
almost any good-looking young fellow 
with sentimental eyes and attractive 
manners seems a hero of romance if he 
can talk sentiment glibly, and girls 
don’t realize that heros and husbands 
are not to be considered in the same 
category. Billy Arkwright had pulled 
me out of the sea one day when a lot 
of us were sea bathing and an unex- 
pected breaker knocked nie down, but 
no doubt I could have saved myself— 
I could swim as well as he could. But 
this made him a heroin my eyes, and 
when he swore to me that night at the 
Van Auden’s ball that there was no 
other woman in the world for him and 
there never could be if he lived a hun- 
dred years, I believed him with the 
faith of eighteen and thought I loved 
him. That was the only time I was 
ever engaged, and sometimes I shud- 
der when I think of how much of 
myself I gave to this man who is 
now another woman’s husband. Girls 
ought to be careful how they en- 
gage themselves. Men at best have a 
common streak in them, and a wise girl 
is absolutely certain that the man who 

















is her lover is also to be her husband. 
But alas! Who is wise among us— 
especially at eighteen—and who would 
listen to an old maid’s advice on that 
subject any more than they would 
heed her theories about bringing up 
children? 


* * * 


Let me see—I think we were en- 
gaged about two months when one 
day Frank Gibson, who knew nothing 
of the engagement—we did not an- 
nounce our private affairs through the 
newspapers in those days—asked me 
to ride with him. We each had hada 
horse from childhood and rode to- 
gether every afternoon in the park. 
I knew Billy was coming for din- 
ner that night, and going with my 
mother and me to the theatre after- 
wards (poor mamma was living then), 
but I left word where I had gone in 
case he should come before my return 
—and mama was there to entertain 
him. That day I told Frank of the 
engagement while we were walking 
our horses through a shady lane in 
Harlem. He looked off indifferently 
as he replied “Going to be married, 
Kate? I wish youluck. Arkwright is 
a good fellow.” 


I thought Frank was unfriendly in 
the way he took it, so I dropped the 
subject. I have always wondered why 
he showed so little enthusiasm. He 
never cared for me that way himself, 
so he might have been more brotherly 
at that time. When we reached our 
house I asked him to goin and see 
Billy, but he declined and rode off 
down the avenue instead of going 
home. Frank’s manner was always 
aggravatingly indifferent. Billy stood 
at the drawing-room window watch- 
ing us dismount. We both waved our 
hands at him, but he did not come out. 
I thought he would open the door for 
me, but he did not, so I rang and the 
man let mein. I went straight into the 
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drawing-room in my habit. Mama was 
sitting farther back in the room—of 
course no New Yorker of good family 
would ever look out of her drawing- 
room windows in those days. Billy 
shook hands with me coolly and asked 
stifly if we had had a good ride. 
Mama was trying to make me under- 
stand something unintelligible to me 
in sign language. Bewildered, I left 
them to dress for dinner as hurriedly 
as possible. Dinner was stiff and un- 
comfortable. Billy scarcely spoke 
during the meal, and at the theatre he 
sat beside mama without addressing 
me all the evening. Father was per- 
plexed, so was I, but mama seemed to 
comprehend and sympathize — Billy 
was in the direct line of inheritance 
for several millions, and poor Mama 
was a true New Yorker with a sincere 
reverence for dollars. My fiancee was 
evidently sulking like a child who puts 
his thumb in his mouth and sitsina 
corner. When we reached home I 
said good night coolly (I could mount 
a high horse too), and he asked if he 
might see me amoment alone. ‘“Cer- 
tainly not to-night, Mr. Arkwright,” I 
answered. “If you care to come to- 
morrow at four in a more civil humor 
you may see me alone.” ‘Any fellow 
would mind the way you act with Gib- 
son—” he began but stopped abruptly, 
owing to the way I looked, I expect, 
for Iremember howl stared at hima 
moment, then said slowly: “Oh, you 
are sulking on account of Frank, are 
you?—because I rode with him? How 
funny! Good-night—I must go up- 
stairs and laugh.” 

“You are engaged to me and have 
no right to even speak to a man on 
friendly terms without my permis- 
sion,” he replied, looking as black asa 
thunder-cloud—such an ugly look! 
This brought out my nettles, andI 
remember how I exclaimed: “I have 
no right, sir! American women are 
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no man’s slaves! How dare you say I 
have no right to speak to Frank Gib- 
son as I please? Do you suppose I 
would marry any man. who would be 
suspicious of his best friend and his 
fiancee when they are like brother and 
sister? There is no man.living for 
whom I would treat Frank Gibson 
differently. If that is all you have to 
say for yourself do not come back to- 
morrow or ever. I never wish to see 
your face again.’”—‘“‘But Kate, listen 
to me.’’—“‘No, not now,” I said, fairly 
bursting with scorn. ‘Come to-mor- 
tow if you can find any excuse for a 
jealous, sulky man. I know of none, 
but will listen to yours.” I went up- 
stairs and heard him slam the front 
door as he went out. Common sense 
taught me that the man who sulks and 
slams doors is to be avoided matrimo- 
rially, and I was bitteriy indignant at 
his suspicions. Alas, too, my ideal 
was broken! The expression on his 
face all those hours had robbed me of 
the heroic fancies I had woven about 
him. If he had fiashed out his re- 
proach I might have sympathized with 
him a little bit, but the characteristics 
of aman who sulks stand at the tail 
end of a list of qualities belonging to 
husbands that are enduraole. 


The man who sulks and still would stay 
Will live to sulk another day. 


He ought to have been reared by the 
old woman who lived in a shoe—she 
knew how to bring up children. There 
is no use in going off on a tangent 
about Billy, the Sulky, at this late day, 
is there Diary? He seems as ancient 
history to me now as Alfred the Great, 
or Edward the Confessor—neither 
one an ideal family man Il imagine. If 
Alfred’s wife had asked him to make 
those historical cakes you may be sure 
he would not even have condescended 
to turn them in her behalf. Well, let 
them all rest now, for the night any- 
way. I'm sure I don’t know what I 
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should do “If the men were all trans- 
ported far beyond the northern sea” — 
life would not be worth living with- 
out them, but excuse me from sulks 
and celebrities as husbands. I have 
written far into the night but I do find 
relief in saying these things out on 
paper, in holding up a mirror to my 
past. I could not talk to any manI 
know this way, because men abomin- 
ate the subject of any man but them- 
selves. . Good-night. 
March 8 

Nothing said here for three night . 
A Lenten musical Monday night, a din- 
ner Tuesday night, where I met an 
interesting Norse hero, or at least a 
descendant of one—an explorer am- 
bitious to reach the north pole. I 
don’t see what a man wants to find the 
north pole for, unless by way of ac- 
climatizing himself to the tempera- 
ture of his lady love’s heart. The 
mistake about the north pole is that 
no woman has been sent in search of 
it. I told the explorer he ought to 
take a female society reporter with 
him when in search of a great secret 
like that. 


* - 


Last night it was the opera, and 
there, I may say, I was happy, because 
that form of art expresses the mediae- 
val romance I have locked up behind 
my fashionable laugh at sentiment. I 
looked at Francis Gibson in the box 
opposite ours and noticed his close 
resemblance to the tenor hero of the 
evening—a resemblance that is being 
generally commented upon. But to 
return to my retrospect—when Billy 
Arkwright came that next afternoon 
he was still pettish, but, seeing how 
fatal such a mood was with me, he. be- 
came childishly penitent and, consider- 
ing the close relations in which we 
had stood, I tried toforgive him. But 
during the following weeks he showed 
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the same spirit a number of times, and 
being disallusioned, I was the more 
ready to perceive his weakness. Fin- 
ally one day I settled the matter by 
breaking the engagement after a most 
irritating and humiliating scene. This 
‘time he slammed the door forever on 
his relations with me, but every time I 
see his wife nowadays I wonder how 
strong the hinges of the doors are in 
their house. Perhaps she does not 
bristle up like a cat as I do. In any 
case she has my sympathies. 

After this affair I became a deep- 
dyed cynic for about a month, after 
which I developed into a full-fledged 
flirt—at least that became my reputa- 
tion. I don’t know exactly what hap- 
pened to me, but from that time on I 
seemed to freeze up like a treacherous 
skating pond. ’Tis only the surface 
of my inside that is frozen; the deep 
waters are warm enough. I got to 
looking upon men as playthings—ex- 
cepting Frank Gibson, of course, who 
went abroad a few days after that 
eventful ride of ours, and I did not 
see him again for three years, although 
we exchanged letters at intervals. 
However, I had very little time to 
think about him; my life in society 
was so engrossing. 

Then came an experience no one 
has ever known of but myself, and an 
Italian opera singer, who was the rage 
in New York then, and greatly to his 
credit is it that my foolishconduct was 
not spread abroad. Like many anoth- 
er foolish girl who, without meaning 
any harm to any one, injures herself 
and annoys stage celebrities, I wrote 
to that tenor and sent him flowers, 
asking for his photograph, signing my 
name to such a request. I presume be- 
cause my father was so well known in 
New York this note claimed the sing- 
er’s especial attention; any way he 
answered my letter, but did not send 


the photograph. He asked meto meet 
him at a certain place in the park at 
an hour he named. Filled with ex- 
citement and‘running over with the 
delicious mystery and romance of my 
adventure, I went to meet him. At 
the place of meeting I found a middle- 
aged foreigner, with handsome but 
coarse features, who advanced carry- 
ing his hat in hishand. “AmI to have 
ze playzure to know ze divine, ze radi- 
ant Mees Farnesworth?” he asked, 
looking down at me from his intense 
black eyes. I replied rather feebly 
that I was Miss Farnsworth, but the 
situation was too large for me—I did 
not know how to handle it. “Come, 
Mees,” he said reaching for my hand. 
“Come, and find we will a place for to 
sit by alone. I speak not your tongue 
with beauty. Speak not you mine, ze 
Italian?” Idrew back my hand. ‘No 
monsieur,” I replied in French, “I do 
not speak Italian, but no doubt you 
know French. Iwill just tell you how 
much we admire your singing in New 
York then say good-bye.” —‘“‘Is that all 
we have come here for?” he asked in 
French, drawing me behind some shrub- 
bery and leaning down as though to 
kiss me. I can never forget the shock 
this gave me and how I jumped back 
crying out, “How dare you!” His 
face and manner changed instantly 
and he replied: “Now listen to me, 
little one. I have a daughter in Italy 
almost your age. I have received so 
many letters like yours since coming 
to this country that I decided to find 
out what these young ladies are like 
in society who write them to a strange 
man. Now I see that you were mis- 
taken and are still a lady, even when 
meeting me here. You did not know 
the world, and because of my own 
daughter I beg of you not to write 
again to stranse men, particularly 
foreigners, whose ways are not your 
ways.” I cannot remember all that 
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he said, but he told me what was true 
about such a situation, and he made 
me cry. I never forgot his lesson. 
Ten years later whenI met him ata 
great musicale in ParisIreminded him 
of the scene and thanked him. The 
only reply he made was, “Mademoi- 
selle, you are aware by this time that 
aman of the world knows and re- 
spects a good woman when he sees 
her, and that good women are not 
always discreet inearly youth, because 
they are romantic.” 

That summer we went to Saratoga 
to gratify Father, who, as an old-fash- 
ioned New Yorker, could not easily be 
weaned from his hereditary place of 
resort. However, we were building 
at Newport and I never saw Saratoga 
again after that summer. There I 
met one of the French counts, out at 
elbows but with a saleable title, prob- 
ably the first of the modern batch. 
Being the richest girl there he of 
course proposed to me through father. 
Phew! what a storm I raised in the 
house when Isaid I would just as leave 
marry a tadpole or a mosquito as Count 
Vilette Menigier. I used to convert 
the tale of his name into Manger, and 
conjugate him for the benefit of Mama 
who was set on having the title. “You 
eat, they eat, she eats, but I don’t 
eat,” I used to conjugate in a sing- 
song voice. I was a great plague toa 
good many people in those days. Poor 
Mama! We did not understand each 
other. It must have been love that 
taught dear Father how to manage her 
crochets—but then he was away all 
day. Men can get upand out of do- 
mestic troubles into the busy world, 
but women sit at home brooding over 
and magnifying disputes or disagree- 
ments. Father and I are said to be 
much alike—with this difference, that 
he is good and I am bad. When we 
finally disposed of Count To-eat that 
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summer a rich, young, vulgar broker 
took it upon himself to make love to 
me and honor me with the offer of his 
hand. The Frenchman had the grace 
to mention his heart frequently, but 
the broker had his eye fixed so steadily 
upon Father’s bank account that he 
lost sight of the straight road to it— 
through his daughter’s heart. After 
that I began to distrust all men as 
sharpers out heiress hunting, and dur- 
ing the next winter among the half a 
dozen proposals I had from both rich 
and poor,I cannot to this day deter- 
mine which ones loved the money and 
which the girl. Not one of them in- 
terested me more than to touch my 
vanity until Jerry Dennison came 
along. I was only twenty then, but I 
felt almost as old as Ido now. It is 
much better to keep girls back, as they 
do at present, than to let them learn 
lessons of life at the early age I did. 
Arthur Dennison was called Jerry by 
some club friend and the name clung 
to him. I do not suppose there ever 


‘was.born a more magnetic creature 


than Jerry Dennison, and he knew his 
power over women. But I must save 
that reminiscence until next time. 
Alas for Jerry Dennison! I wonder 
where he is now? 


* * 


March 2otb. 

A real diary is kept systematically, 
not by fits and starts as this is proceed- 
ing. But I only use it as an outlet. 
and I never had an ounce cf system 
about me. Mamaconvinced me of that 
early in life. 

Jerry Dennison was to be continued 
in my next, wasn’t he? I must have 
one of his pictures somewhere among 
my possessions. My conscience wor- 
ries me more about him than about 
any other man who ever approached 
me in the attitude of a lover, for I hon- 
estly believe he loved me, and had I 
been a better woman he might have 
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been a better man. He enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being both a dissipated man 
and an irresistible flirt—lady-killer 
was the word for that kind in those 
days. When we met we both silently 
recognized that it was war to the 
knife. I asked Mama once why the 
mothers of our set recognized a 
young man whom they all declared 
was fast?—that I myself did not be- 
lieve all the things they told about 
Jerry Dennison, but she did, and still 
gave him the entree of our house. 
“You are always so unzeasonable, 
Kate,” she replied. “You know as 
well as I do that he belongs to one of 
the best families in New York.” Even 
to this day I cannot see why family 
connections should be able to pave the 
way to Heaven for a sinful man. 
Poor Mama would say such blindness 
on my part was but another evidence 
that Iam all Farnsworth and no Liv- 
ingston, because in her family young 


ladies are too well bred to know any- 
thing about men’s sins. Poor Mama! 
How painfully shocked she would be 
if she were living now and heard girls 
of seventeen deliver themselves upon 
immoral questions as I hear them! But, 
as Isaid, I did not believe all of the talk 


about Jerry Dennison. He fairly 
magnetized me from the moment we 
met, and I suppose I did flirt atrocious- 
ly with him—somehow I couldn't help 
it. Perhaps it was not all flirting 
either, because if I had not seen what I 
did with my own eves I might have 
been his wife. After several months 
of flirtatious give and take he pro- 
posed to me most earnestly and ro- 
mantically, admitting that he was not 
good enough for me, but that constant 
association with me would redeem 
him. I knew that some men worse 
than Jerry, as he appeared to me, had 
been reformed by marriage, and I 
came very near responding to his love- 


_ friends still lived. 


making then and there, but something 
held me back, either the spirit of 
coquetry or instinct,and I put him off, 
rather enjoying my power over this 
irresistible creature. Everybody in 
New York thought we were engaged, 
and no doubt we did make a spectacle 
of ourselves dancing half a night out 
together and driving in the park near- 
ly every afternoon. PerhapsifI had be- 
longed to clubs and things as girls do 
now I might have behaved better—it’s 
hard to say. Anyway, a few nights 
after that romantic talk I was return- 
ing late from a ball in the region of 
lower Fifth Avenue where some of our 
With me was a 
friend of mother’s whom I dropped at 
her house, then drove up the avenue 
alone, wondering why Jerry had not 
appeared that night, but feeling as safe 
with our old colored coachman, Mose, 
as I would have with father. As we 
passed Delmonico’s (it was then at the 
corner of the avenue and 14th street) 
two men came out. By the gas light 
I saw Jerry Dennison stagger through 
the door, his high hat on the ‘back of 
his head, shouting at the top of his 
voice, “We won't go home till morn- 
ing.” With him was Howard Elston 
who seemed to be sober enough to 
hush Jerry up as he saw a carriage 
approach, and to try to balance him 
with one hand on his shoulder. As 
Jerry saw my carriage he shouted at 
Mose to stop, mistaking him fora pub- 
lic in his drunken condition. Mose 
called back something I couldn’t hear 
and Jerry swore at him, then started to 
run after us, but lost his balance and 
fell flatin the gutter. The sight of 
him made me feel faint with disgust 
and dread. That wallowing pig my 
husband? Never! I was almost too 
weak to get upstairs when I reached 
home. I had never before seen any 
one of my acquaintances intoxicated, 
and the sight was awful to me. Not 
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being able to sleep, I wrote a letter to 
Jerry, telling him I had made up my 
mind, and the best thing for both of us 
was to keep at adistance from each 
other in the future. I gave no reason, 
so he followed me wherever I went, 
demanding an interview. I simply 
could not bear the sight of him, but I 
could not tell him that without talk- 
ing about the horrible scene I had wit- 
nessed. Finally I told him I would 
speak to Father if he did not stop pur- 
suing me, which brought out on his 
face such an ugly look that there is no 
telling what might have happened had 
he not been declared bankrupt one day 
in glaring newspaper headlines—and 
then he ran away from his creditors. 
There must have been some dishon- 
esty behind it all, because he never 
came back to New York, noteven after 
his father had impoverished himself 
to pay his son’s debts. Jerry was 
looked upon as the most promising 
young business man in New York at 
that time, but something was undoubt- 
edly hushed up when he failed, and I 
never saw him again, unless a blear- 
eyed man who greatly resembled him, 
and who tried to speak to me one 
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night as I came out of the opera in 
Paris a few years ago was my old 
lover. 

If that man was Jerry, time has dealt 
him many a hard blow. He looked 
both poor and degraded. Everything 
pointed to his having wanted father’s 
dollars more than his daughter, but 
somehow or another I can't help be- 
lieving that Jerry Dennison cared for 
me—a little bit, anyway. A woman 
has to trust her intuition for those 
things. He had many elements of 
greatness in his make-up, but a sud- 
den success with stocks and his exces- 
sive vanity weakened what morality 
he may ever have possessed. Poor 
Jerry! PoorJerry! He ought to have 
loved some fine woman who could 
have shown him the way. 

All of this made so much talk and 
made me so conspicuous that Mama 
and I went abroad for a year—a de- 
lightful experience to me, as the first 
trip over invariably is to any Ameri- 
can who has an atom of aesthetic or 
historical taste. I felt so raw when 
we landed, but being the kind that 
cooks quickly I soon baked in the 
European atmosphere and had no 
trouble in finding our way about. 
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Man hath day-dreams; but, claims to understand: 
He speaks of stars far-off as worlds unknown, 
As though he knew the one he calls his own, 
And all the mysteries of the sea and strand 
Came trooping round him at austere command, 
And fawned beneath the splendor of his throne, 
From which his vision swept from zone to zone, 
To summon lore from near and distant land. 
O thou with face unblanched, and eyes unawed, 
Seek not the cave, nor yet the mountain top; 
Behold the globe of dew that bends the weed, 
And let thy genius keen, and deep, and broad, 
Unfold the life that dwells within the drop, 
Then give to future years thy new-found creed. 


Charles H. Urner 











HOW SILAS LONG WAS APRIL-FOOLED 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


LL winter they sat around the 
A stove in the grocery; in summer 
on the edge of the walk before it, 
and told with pride their experiences. 
Each of them had been buncoed 
except’ Silas Long, and the thought 
rankled in his bosom. Acruel fate had 
for years worked against him, and 
while one had bought Bohemian oats 
and another lightning rods, while 
one had lost forty dollars at three card 
monte and another sixty-seven dollars 
through the shell game, poor old Silas 
alone of all the men in and about 
Green’s Corner had not been victi- 
mized. His wife did what she could 
to encourage him and always bade 
him be of good cheer, that some day 
he too would meet a bunco man, but 
for years he had hoped against hope 
and month by month he grew more 
listless, paid less attention to the 
work of his farm, and let things care 
for themselves until at length he 
reached such a state of financial ruin 
that had he met a sharker he had 
nothing to lose. 

Like a moth drawn by the flame 
that devours it he continued to haunt 
the corner grocery, gaunt and hag- 
gard, drinking in the words of his 
more fortunate neighbors as they 
flaunted in their pride the stories of 
their capture by various schemes, of 
the amounts they had lost, and of the 
joyous feelings of one who has been 
“faked.” 


Perhaps their pride was pardonable,’ 


but it was cruel to poor old Silas. 
They noticed his slow decay, spoke of 
his sunken eyes and listless air, and 
pitied him, but they could not refrain 


from crowing a little over the one man 
who had not tasted their joy. 

And night after night Silas would 
stagger home to his faithful, ever 
hopeful wife, his heart worn with sor- 
row. There, at least, were kind words, 
for she would gently smooth his 
wrinkled brow with that hand, once so 
white, now so toil worn, and softly 
murmur, “Never mind, dear, all will 
come right yet. Surely one so simple 
as you are will be buncoed some day, 
and when you are it will be right up 
to the handle.” 

Thus, with cheeerful words she 
sought to give him hope, and, kind 
soul, she even saved her egg money, 
hoping some day to have enough for 
him to invest in a “ten per cent a 
month” fraud. 

When winter came with its rigors, 
Silas failed perceptibly, and at length 
became so weak he could no longer go 
to the grocery. Then the kind neigh- 
bors came and sat beside him, and 
told of the day they went into a little 
card game in the city, or bought a lot- 
tery ticket, and Silas would arouse 
from the stupor into which he had fal- 
len, and his eyes would glow with 
eager longing, and he would grasp the 
arm of his chair tightly, while his 
heart beat tumultuously. 

But when the neighbors got outside 
they would shake their heads sadly. 
“Poor old Si,” they said, “I’m afeered 
he won't live to be buncoed.” 

Silas took to his bed in March, and 
then his poor wife lost all hope; but it 
is always darkest before dawn, and 
one day a letter came that brought 
new life to Silas and’ new joy to his 
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home. It was a green-goods circular. 
The next day he got up, and at once 
began corresponding with the sender. 
How to raise the needed five hundred 
dollars puzzled him. His farm was 
mortgaged, and he tried to mort- 
gage the mortgage, but without avail. 
His wife brought forth her pitiful lit- 
tle savings, and Silas wept over them, 
but they only amounted to thirty- 
seven cents and a Mexican quarter. 
Then good luck came. 

For years Mrs. Long had put up 
raspberry jam every season, as all 
good housekeepers do; and, as neither 
she nor Silas ate it, it had accumu- 
lated until the cellar was full of it, 
and a few bottles were stored on the 
kitchen roof. One day when the cel- 
lar door was open, the cow, an animal 
of spotless white, wandered down the 
stairs and fell crashing among the jam 
bottles, slid in the jam, rolled in the 
jam, almost swam in the jam. 

Silas and his wife were at the front 
gate at the time, talking to a stranger. 
Silas hoped he was the green goods 
man, but he was not. He was the 
owner, of Gusepimpull’s Dime Mu- 
seum. He gave Silas his card, on the 
back of which was printed the well- 
known poem: 


“I never saw a purple cow; 
I never hope to see one. 
But I will tell you, here and now, 
I'd rather see than be one.” 


To which he had added: 
“And will pay a lot, I vow, 
To whoever sells me one.” 

As Silas read this, his cow came out 
of the cellar, and Mr. Gusepimpull ut- 
tered a cry of joy. 
“A purple cow!” 


he cried, and 
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thrust a roll of bills into Silas’ hand. 

The next day Silas kissed his wife, 
and went to the city and to the ad- 
dress the green goods men had given. 
They were on hand, and after assur- 
ing themselves that he was not Sher- 
lock Holmes in disguise, took his five 
hundred dollars and gave him a pack- 
age which they assured him contained 
five thousand dollars ‘in counterfeit 
money. 

Silas fingered the package, felt the 
sawdust, and proudly took the train 
for home, happy and contented. 

Need I tell how his wife fell on his 
neck and wept for joy as he walked 
into the house waving the sawdust 
package above his head? No; nor 
need I tell how he chuckled as he un- 
tied the package, his hand trembling 
with eagarness, and his mind full of 
the tale he would have to tell at the 
grocery the next day. 

As he opened the paper the sawdust 
trickled through and fell on the floor, 
and his heart bounded with joy. Alas! 
how little we know of the future! One 
moment later the package was open, 
and beneath a thin layer of sawdust 
lay a bundle of crisp bank-notes, good 
bank-notes, to the value of five thou- 
sand dollars, and on top of them a 
neatly printed card bearing the words, 
“April Fool!” 

Mrs. Long uttered a cry, and put 
her hand on her husband’s. It was 
limp and lifeless. And to this day 
they tell around the grocery stove, or 
on the edge of the walk before the 
store, the sad tale of poor Silas Long, 
whose broken heart ended a joyless 
life. 











SHALL WE RETAIN THE PHILIPPINES? 


A Symposium from Leading Editors of American Newspapers. Prepared and Sent to 
“The National Magazine” Within the Current Month 


question of Insular possessions 
“The National Magazine” has 
obtained the opinions of prominent edi- 
tors in all parts of the country, repre- 
sentative men who are in a position 
not only to influence, but to reflect the 
ideas of their vast constituencies; 
men whose lifelong study of the af- 
fairs of men as applied to states- 
manship, of trade, and of the social 
conditions and welfare of the people, 
has made them peculiarly fitted to 
judge intelligently; men who speak 
fearlessly and to the point. 
Two questions were submitted: 
1. “Broadly stated, what ts your opinion 
on the question of insular possessions. Defin- 


ttely stated, are you in favor of the govern- 
ment retaining the Philippines ? 
2. If so, can they be treated as colonies 


or dependencies, or are they an integral part 
of the country? , 


eee the importance of the 


“THE CHRONICLE,” SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
To Editor,“The National Magazine’’: 

1. I favor the retention of the 
Philippines. ‘The Chronicle” was one 
of the last journals in the United 
States to yield to the feeling for war 
with Spain, but when once that course 
was entered upon, I favored its prose- 
cution with the utmost vigor, and now 
favor retaining whatever advantage 
the treaty of Paris gave tous. Your 
request for my “opinion on the ques- 
tion of insular possessions” seems to 
open the way to any observation I 
might wish to make on any phase of 
the subject, but it is sufficient to say 
that I believe the incorporation of the 
islands in the body politic of the 


United States will be to the material 
advantage of the islanders and our- 
selves. 

2. I believe the islands are and 
should be an integral part of the 
United States, precisely in the sense 
that the District of Columbia is a part 
of the United States, including free 
trade with all parts of their own 
country. But while the right to vote 
is not an essential part of citizenship, 
I believe that all citizens should be 
entitled to vote in the absence of any 
special reason to thecontrary. Ido 
not believe that a republic can justly 
govern a distant dependency, and I 
therefore believe that the islands 
should be governed as New Mexico is 
governed, by their own people, as a 
Territory of the United States, sub- 
ject to Congress, but interfered with 
in local affairs only as much as may be 
found necessary in their present un- 
developed civilization. 

M. H. de Young 


* * * 


“THE PIONEER PRESS,” ST. PAUL, MINN. 
To Editor,“ The National Magazine’’: 

I certainly favor the retention of the 
Philippines. Since the conclusion of 
the war with Spain I have deemed 
any other course a moral impossibil- 
ity. At any rate the question of 
their retention has passed beyond the 
stage of discussion. The possession 
of the islands ceded to us by Spain is 
an accomplished and irreversible fact. 
We cannot turn them over, at least 
not now, to their native inhabitants, 
for that would be to abandon them to 
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a worse misrule than that from which 
we wrested them—to anarchy, and 
eventually to the rapacity of foreign 
powers. Still less can we give them 
to any foreign power. Todo either 
would be an act of cowardly and 
infamous recreancy to the obligations 
to their inhabitants which we assumed 
when we rescued them from the evil 
rule of Spain. In delivering them 
from her tyranny and succeeding to 
her rule we became responsible to 
the world for their good government, 
for their freedom and their welfare. 
As to Cuba, we are bound by an expli- 
cit though unwise pledge to return 
the island to the rule of its people so 
soon as they shall be able to forma 
stable republican government, cap- 
able of performing the essential func- 
tions of a government, not only within 
the sphere of its national autonomy, 
but in its international relations; that 
is to say, sosoon as they shall show 
themselves cap- 
able of self-govern- 
ment. But the ex- 
periment is full of 
hazards to the 
peace of the island 
and to the securi- 
ties of life and 
property. It is 
even now manifest 
that independence 
is the worst thing 
that can happen 
toCuba. From the 
danger that thus 
menace Cuba we 
are happily free in 
dealing with Puer- 
to Rico and the 
Philippines. 

I fully agree with those who hold 
that Congress has that undoubted 
constitutional power to deal with these 
insular possessions, either as colonies 
or independencies, or as inchoate 
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states of the Union; thatthey are not an 
integral part of the United States, in 
the sense that the constitution extends 
over them ex propria vigori, but that 
they are the property of the United 
States for the government of which 
it may make such rules and regula- 
tions as it may deem needful and 
wise. That the inhabitants of these 
islands, except a smail portion of 
them, are at present wholly inca- 
pable of self-government is obvious. 
I approve, therefore, entirely of the 
policy which seeks to provide them in 
the first instance with civil goverment, 
which will secure the primary ends of 
government—justice and tranquillity, 
and the largest liberty consistent with 
public order, and promote to the ut- 
most extent the education of the peo- 
ple in the process and duties of self- 
government. It is an important fea- 
ture of this policy that as large a 
share as possible of the duties and 
responsibilities of 
practical adminis- 
tration be confided 
to honest and com- 
petent natives; 
that for the man- 
agement of muni- 
cipal affairs an 
electoral constitu- 
ency be formed of 
the most intelligent 
elements of the 
local communities ; 
that with the 
spread of educa- 
tion the electorate 
and the sphere of 
self-government 
be enlarged as 
rapidly as the peo- 
ple become fitted. for its primary duties 
as voters—to the end that ultimately 
they may become wholly self-govern- 
ing peoples, fit for integral parts of 
the American republic. /. 4. Wheelock 
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“THE DEMOCRAT,” LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
To Editor,“ The National Magazine’’: 

I am unalterably opposed to the 
retention of the Philippines. The 
theory of insular possessions, dis- 
tant possessions, is 


JAMES MITCHELL 
contrary to the 
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local self-government is at present not 
bright, and hence rule by the colonial 
theory is the only alternative. If 
American civilization could ever be es- 
tablished and maintained in the 
tropics, which is 
denied, we are ut- 





genius and spirit of Loos 
our institutions, a 
violation of the 
letter and spirit of 
the Monroe Doc- 
trine and of all the 
teachings of our 
fathers. If, three 
years ago, Spain 
had come to us 
with a certified 
check for $20,000, - 
ooo in one hand and 
the Philippine Is- 
lands in the other 
and had said to us: 
“We want to give 
you these island 
possessions in fee 








terly unfitted for 
the government of 
the colonies. An 
envoy from Agui- 
naldo to Gen. Otis 
last October said: 
“If you Americans 
knew how to gov- 
ern colonies as the 
English do, we 
should not be so 
much opposed to 
the proposition. 
But it will take 
you a_ hundred 
years to learn, and 
we do not want 
you to experiment 
on us.” He told 








simple with $20,- 
000,000 to assist you in inaugurating a 
government,” we should with thanks 
and with great unanimity of opinion, 
have declined the bequest. Nineteen 
intelligent Americans out of twenty 
would have said: “What do we want 
of that archipelago, 8,000 miles from 
our shores, inhabited by 10,000,000 peo- 
ple, semi-civilized, barbarian and 
savage, with nothing in common with 
us?” That is what we should have 
said before the Spanish-American war. 
But we became drunk and crazy on 
accursed war; reason forsook us; and 
what in sane moments we should have 
rejected as a Pandora’s box of blight- 
ing curses, we now cling to as a price- 
less possession. 

Government in the Philippines im- 
plies one of two things—either self- 
government or imperialism. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the prospect for 


the truth. If we 
make the attempt, there will be a re- 
petition of the rule of Hastings and 
Lord Clive in India; and the pecula- 
tion, free-booting and misrule by re- 
constructionists, in the southern 
States thirty years ago will pale into 
insignificance. The harpies are even 
now getting ready to swoop down on 
their prey. The great syndicates, the 
promoters, the boomers echo the words 
of Senator Beveridge: “This island 
empire is the last land left in all the 
oceans. We must grab it,” they say, 
“and be quick about it.” 

We have a great and powerful coun- 
try—made great and powerful because 
we have attended to our own business, 
cultivated our own field and kept aloof 
from the complications and entangle- 
ments of old world politics. Let us 
beware of the temptation to become a 
“world power.” Let us turn over the 





| 
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Philippine Islands to their own people 
as soon as peace and order shall be re- 
stored. There will be nothing but dis- 
aster in holding them as colonies. 
They would prove apples of Sodom— 
outside fair, inside ashes. 

Fames Mitchell 


erty Oe 
“GLOBE,” BOSTON, MASS. 
To Editor,“The National Magazine’’: 

There is only one conclusion, it 
seems to me, for any patriotic Ameri- 
can, and that is first to support the 
army and adminis- 
tration in quelling 
the insurrection. 
Any other course is 
difficult to deter- 
mine as patriotism 
in any sense. When 
peace is restored 
the problem of a 
government forthem 
must be met. We 
did not seek pos- 
session of the Phi- 
lippines, but now 
that we have them 
there is no way of 
turning back with 
honor to ourselves. 
Expansion isa broad 
question and I favor 
it in a general 
sense, and retain- 
ing the Philippines, 
under the present 
conditions, as a specific case in point. 
The march of events since the Spanish 
war has done much to change the 
aspect of what had previously been 
termed settled policies. 

As to whether they are to be treated 
as dependencies, or an integral part of 
the country, time alone can decide 
that question. The holding of the 
countries would undoubtedly furnish 
a great market for our products, and 
some way will have to be devised to 


CHAS. H. 





provide for their government, whether 
by self government under the protec- 
tion of this country, or as an integral 


part of our country. 
Chas. H. Taylor 


“THE TIMES MIRROR,” LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
To Editor, “The National Magazine’: 

We should keep the Philippines be- 
cause, having spent blood and treas- 
ure in acquiring the archipelago 
through honorable warfare with Spain, 
it is ours, and hence it would be il- 

logical and absurd 


TAYLOR 
to now turn the 
country over to the 
Filipinos. The im- 


plied new motto, 
“To the vanquished 
belong the spoils,” 
is too rank a senti- 
to find a lodgement 
in patriotic Ameri- 
can breasts. 

Because, even if 
the government 
owes nothing to it- 
self or to the Ameri- 
can people in this 
matter, certain it is 
that. we owe a debt 
to the native popu- 
lation whom we 
have rescued from 
Spain and brought 
by their own origi- 
nal desire under the 
protection of our national flag. 

Because we owe to the conquered 
territory a firm, just, honest: and eco- 
nomical government, to the end that 
its people may be protected from them- 
selves, protected in their persons, 
their possessions, and their natural 
rights, and next from the possible ag- 
gressions of European powers, who 
might have small regard for such 
rights. It short, we owe this Oriental 
land that sort of a government which 
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its own people are not yet qualified to 
give it. 

Because the United States is better 
qualified than any other nation to 
guarantee just government and ade- 
quate protection and insure prosperity 
to the islands. 

Because we cannot with self-respect 
abandon an important acquisition, 
such as these islands are, without ade- 
quate compensation, and that the Fili- 
pinos are utterly unable to give or 
guarantee. Buying the country back 
is not a practicable scheme. 

Because the Filipino leaders them- 
selves have never demanded the com- 
plete retirement of America from the 
archipelago, but instead they have 
repeatedly made the preposterous 
proposition through their preposterous 
spokesmen that we shall keep a power- 
ful navy in the island waters to pro- 
tect them from apprehended seizure 
by some Asiatic or European nation, 
besides a large army to act as a police 
force under Tagalo direction, while 
Aguinaldo and his fellow politicans 
for profit govern the country civilly, 
collect and disburse (or otherwise dis- 
pose of) its revenues, leaving Uncle 
Sam to hold the bag. 

This proposition, substantially, was 
made more than once by these appren- 
tice statesmen in their numerous talk- 
ing matches with our authorities at 
Manila before they broke out with 
rifles and bolos in their hands. What 
patriotic, level-headed American 
would, with his eyes open, consent to 
such a deliberate act of folly—such a 
jug-handle bargain—on the part of his 
country? 

Because, if we did not intend to ac- 
quire, own, possess, develop and gov- 
ern these distant isles, “where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile,” 
we should never have violated at the 
outset the safe, sound, traditional 
motto, “Hands off.” Harrison Gray Otis 
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“THE COURIER-JOURNAL,” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
To Editor,“ The National Magagine”’: 

“The Courier-Journal” solicits the 
attention of the people of Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Florida. 

We shall undertake to show that 
the one hope of the states named lies 
in the vista of opportunities newly 
created in the Pacific Ocean and 
brought to their door by the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal. This 
we may take to be now assured, for, 
although the vast power and re- 
sources of the transcontinental lines 
of railway will obstruct its comple- 
tion to their uttermost, they can only 
a littleimpede it. It is inevitable and 
is destined to work a sweeping revo- 
lution in the economic conditions of 
the country. But it will be of far- 
reaching and overmastering import- 
ance to the people of the Gulf States 
and the Southern States contiguous 
thereto; to a degree, indeed, that it is 
not too much to say it will rehabilitate 
them in their lost prestige and opu- 
lence. 

The Gulf of Mexico is an inland sea, 
with an imperfect outlet. The Gulf 
states are ina pocket. Of the states 
upon the eastern seaboard of the 
United States, they are furthest away 
from the centers of trade and money. 

All efforts at direct communication 
between them and Europe have been 
embarrassed by the increased distance 
on the one hand and the dominancy 
of the great northern cities on the 
other. In that direction there is no 
hope save that of fiscal and geographic 
dependency. Asthe map now is they 
will always have to pay tribute to the 
ship-owners and money-changers of 
New York, and its collateral branches, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

But, taking the map of the contin- 
ent and starting from the Gulf of 
look south and west, and 
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what do you see? Bluefields in Nica- 
ragua, the San Juan river, Lake Nic- 
aragua, and due west across a narrow 
strip of land less than twenty miles in 
breadth, you come to the Pacific 
ocean. Behold, the vision of power 
and glory, of wealth and renown, that 
rises before the mind’s eye; the imper- 
ial states of California and Oregon and 
Washington, to the northward; still 
further north, Alaska; and right out 
at sea in front of you, Hawaii; all ter- 
ritory of the United States of Amer- 
ica. But look again and look further. 
There before you, still gazing west- 
ward, is another world; with its 
myriads to be clothed and fed; to be 
educated into civilization and mar- 
kets; China and Japan and Australia 
and New Zealand and the multitud- 
inous isles of the boundless Pacific, 
including, of course, the Philippines. 
With the Nicaraguan canal, all these 
regions are geographically ours. What 
should we think of Jefferson if, ignor- 
ing the practical advantages, he had, 
on grounds of constitution or other 
scruple, lost the chance'to buy Louis- 
iana of Napoleon? What will be 
thought of us a century hence, if, 
through fear of trouble. or any other 
fear, we yield the vantage ground 
which, all unbidden, has come to us, 
vainly seeking the retention of the bu- 
colic republic of Washington and 
Franklin, which has already gone from 
us beyond recall? 

The globe is shutting up like a tele- 
scope; and, through the smaller end, 
one can see farther than Jefferson saw 
through the larger. 

Already this people approaches in 
numbers a hundred millions. Pres- 
ently there will be two hundred mil- 
lions. Does any thoughtful man im- 
agine that they can be held within a 
Chinese wall when the world at large 
is moving resolutely forward? 

Has all of modern invention, con- 
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vulsing the rest of the universe, fixed 
us where the fathers of the republic 
left us? Does electricity, with its 
centralizing agencies, count for noth- 
ing? But, waiving matters of com- 
merce and war, and of business compe- 
tion, both rational and national, what 
of our boasted religion and civilization 
if we are to draw back aghast before 
the thought of carrying the Bible and 
the flag beyond existing boundaries? 
The idiosyncrasy of the century 
which we are leaving behind us was 
liberty. The idiosyncrasy of the cen- 
tury before us will be markets. The 
twentieth century will be given over 
to a great commercial battle between 
nations, and the law of the universe 
will read the survival of the fittest. 
Henry Watterson 


* * * 
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Paul Dana, editor of the New York Sun, and son of the 
late Charles A. Dana, answers the questions in bis own 
characteristic way. 

* * * 


“MORNING OREGONIAN,’ PORTLAND, ORE. 
To Editor,‘ The National Magazine’’ : 

It will depend on our wisdom in deal- 
ing with the Philippine Islands, 
whether we are to be justified in hold- 
ing them or not; whether we call the 
islands, recently acquired, colonies, 
possessions, provinces or dependencies, 
is matter of little importance. If we 
pursue a policy that will establish a 
mutuality of interests between them 
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and the United States, the connection 
will be advantageous both to them and 
to ourselves. But we must abstain 
from everything that would have even 
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There should be no obstacles to evade 

between them and the United States. 
Government should be organized in 

the islands with as near approach as 








The 


the appearance of oppression. 
basisof good understanding must be 
freedom of commercial intercourse and 
careful administration of justice; so 
that the islanders may have, without 
question, the fruits of their own labor, 








possible to our familiar territorial sys- 
tem. Some changes, in detail, from 
the methods to which we have been 
accustomed in the organization and 
government of territories at home will 
be necessary to meet special condi- 
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tionsin the Philippine Islands; but the 
general system and its principles 
should be the same. 

As rapidly as possible the more in- 
telligent and responsible classes of 
population should be invited to parti- 
cipate in local government and made 
responsible for it in their persons and 
property. It will be necessary to keep 
a military force in the islands, but 
military administration should be with- 
drawn as fast and as far as possible 
from public view. 

The question whether our new de- 
pendencies are ever to become states 
is one which should give no concern 
now. The people of the United States 
will have full power over this subject 
in their own hands, and if they see fit, 
may hold the islands permanently 
under territorial government, subject 
to the supervision and control of con- 
gress—substantially in accord with 
our familiar territorial system. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that 
any people joined with the United 
States will naturally feel that the flag 
ought to stand in their land for the 
same rights of person and property, 
of industry and commerce, that it 
stands for in the land whence it came. 
Liberty, the world over, and in all 
ages, has been held to consist chiefly 
in the rightful enjoyment by a people 
of the fruits of theirown labor. Sel- 
dom are a people moved to rebellion 
by abstract maxims or theoretical dis- 
sertations on the rights of man. But 
let men see that taxation, imposed by 
a force beyond their control, is un- 
equal, arbitrary, unusual and unfair, 
and you find at once an awakening 
spirit of resistance, a quick accum- 
ulation of the materials of discontent 
and revolution. Under these condi- 
tions, should we be so unwise as to 
adopt them, it will take armies to hold 
these dependencies down. 

H, W. Scott 
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“COMMERCIAL APPEAL,” MEMPHIS, TENN. 
To Editor,“ The National Magagine’’: 

Replying to your communication of 
recent date, I beg leave to say that I 
am in favor of holding every inch of 
ground that now belongs to us in the 
Pacific ocean. 

Insular possessions, as such, are not 
desirable. Insular possessions such as 
we have inthe Philippines and Antil- 
les are indispensable. The one com- 
mands the gulf. The others, with 
Guam, Hawaii and Wake Island, will 
command the Pacific, furnish cable 
stations and stopping places for our 
argosies going to and coming from the 
commercial battle-field of the future— 
the Orient. Weshould own the Ber- 
mudas and other islands for their 
strategic value in case of war. Islands 
are cheaper than battleships. We 
should have redoubts and not, as here- 
tofore, be compelled to begin fighting 
where other nations end—at the gates 
of the citadel. 

The Philippines command eight hun- 
dred miles of the Asiatic coast and in- 
sure us access to the markets of 800,- 
000,000 consumers. I have no faith in 
paper contracts between nations about 
“open door” policies. We must be 
prepared to enforce and defend our 
rights. 

Insular possessions can be governed, 
under the Constitution, as territories, 
giving the natives all the liberty con- 
sistent with their welfare and with 
our own paramountcy. Common sense 
must dictate and meet such exigencies 
as may arise. Any man whom the 
American people will elect to the 
presidency will, with the aid of his 
cabinet and congress, protect Ameri- 
can interests while doing justice to 
our new possessions. I have faith in 
my country, and there is no doubt as 
to the ultimate just settlement of the 
question. 

M. W. Connolly 











By Francis Lynde 
VI. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. TO V. INCLUSIVE 


Kenneth Griswold, an unsuccessful author with social- 
istic views, is stranded in New Orleans. He eats a farewell 
supper with a newspaper friend who is about to depart on 
a journey, and who presses him to accept a loan, Griswold 
refuses the loan and says that he mayend by becoming a 
robber but will not begin on his friends. Two days later 
New Orleans is startled by a boldbankrobbery. Griswold, 
disguised as a roustabout, escapes with his plunder and be- 
comes a member of the crew of the “Belle Julia”—an up- 
river steamer. Miss Farnham, who was in the bank at 
the time of the robbery, embarks on the same boat and is 
recognized by Griswold. 





HARLOTTE FARN- 
HAM’S friends were 
wont to say of her 
that she was as sen- 
‘ | sible as she was 

’ beautiful. She was, 
as Griswold had 
guessed, of New 
England lineage. Her parents had 
migrated for the health of the wife, 
but the migration had been postponed 
too long. The mother died in the 
early Minnesota days, but the daughter 
lived to grow up unspoiled and beau- 
tiful. 

She had been spending the winter at 
Pass Christian with her aunt, who was 
an invalid; and for the invalid’s sake 
the return passage was taken on the 
“Belle Julie.” On the morning of the 
second day out, when the New Or- 
leans papers came aboard, the two of 
them were sitting in the shade of the 
hurricane deck aft. Charlotte bought 
a paper and read the account of the 
bank robbery with a little gasp of be- 
lated horror. 

“What is it, Charlotte?” asked the 
invalid. 

Charlotte read the reporter’s story. 

“Dear me! How shockingly bold!” 
commented Miss Gilman. 
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“Yes; but that wasn’t what made 
me gasp. The papersays: ‘A young 
lady was at the teller’s window’— 
Aunt Fanny, I was the ‘young lady.’” 

“You? horrors!” ejaculated the in- 
valid. 

“It’s true. And I had no more idea 
—why, it seems incredible.” 

“I should think it would.” 

“There wasn’t anything about it to 
suggest arobbery,” Charlotte went 
on. The man was smiling; and he 
had a good face—a face that one 
would trust almost intuitively.” 

“Charlotte!” exclaimed her aunt. 
“I do hope they can’t trace you by 
your father’s draft.” 

“What if they could?” 

“Don’t you see! You’d be dragged 
into court to identify the robber. And 
that would be simply dreadful.” 

“I shouldn’t wait to be dragged. It 
would be a simple duty to go wil- 
lingly. More than that, I think I ought 
to write to Mr. Galbraith and give 
him my name and address.” 

But at this the invalid protested 
with what authority there was in her, 
and Charlotte agreed finally to wait 
until the matter of duty had been sub- 
mitted to her father. 

Here the subject was dropped, and 
Charlotte went to her stateroom to 
get a book for herself and a magazine 
for the invalid.. It was a flul hour 
later, and Miss Gilman was deep in 
the last instalment of the magazine 
serial, when Charlotte gave up the 
struggle with the book. Do what she 
could, the scene in the bank would 








thrust itself between; and at length 
she let the thought have its will of 
her. 

From where she was sitting she 
could see the steamer's yawl swinging 
from its tackle on the stern-staff. In 
the midst of the reminiscent thought, 
she saw that the ropes were working 
loose; that the yawl would presently 
fall. When she rose to go and tell 
some one, a man came aft to make the 
tackle fast, and she stepped aside to 
let him pass. 

It was Griswold. She saw his face 
as he passed, and there was some- 
thing strangely familiar init. When 
he had fastened the rope and was re- 
turning, she had a fair look at him and 
for an instant was fain to grip the 
back of her chair to keep from crying 
out. For in that instant she recog- 
nized him. 

Now, this young woman was wise be- 
yond her years, and she knew what 
she had todo. None the less she was 
a true woman, with a heart full of 
tenderness and pity. So it is not won- 
derful that for a moment conscience 
turned traitor, and was dumb. But it 
was only for a moment. The simple 
and obvious thing to do was to go at 
once and tell the captain what she 
had discovered; and she was deterred 
from so doing only by the reflection 
that a less terrible alternative would 
be the sending of a letter to the Nev 
Orleans bank people. 

This she determined upon, telling 
her aunt nothing of her discovery, but 
merely saying that upon: second 
thought she felt that the must write 
to Mr. Galbraith at once. Miss Gil- 
man withdrew her objections reluc- 
tantly. 

“If you must, Charlotte. But it 
seems like a very dreadful thing for 
you to have to do.” 

“It is very dreadful,” said Charlotte, 
witha sobin her voice. Nevertheless, 
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she went away quickly to write the 
letter which should set the machinery 
of the law in motion. 


Vil. 


In yielding to the impulse of the mo- 
ment which prompted him to borrow 
the identity of John Gavitt, Griswold 
was not without some forecastings of 
the event. He knew that the river 
steamers were manned by pick-up 
crews assembled at the last moment, 
and reasoned that the officers of the 
“Belle Julie” would not yet have had 
time to individualize the members of 
the crew. 

But apart from this he was not un- 
willing to add another chapter to his 
experience among the toilers; and as 
to this he immediately found himself 
inafair way to acquire the coveted 
meed of it. From the hour of his en- 
listment it was heaped upon him un- 
stintingly. Without having special- 
ized himself in any way to the bully- 
ing chief mate, he fancied he was made 
to bear the brunt of the man’s wrath. 
Curses, tongue-lashings without mer- 
cy; contumely and abuse; with now 
and then atthe night landings when 
no passengers were looking on, blows. 

All these buffetings, or at least his 
share of them, Griswold endured as 
became a man who had voluntarily 
put himself in the way of such things. 
And fortunately, he was not hopeless- 
ly unequal to the physical trial. Phy- 
sically, as intellectually, the material 
in him was of the fine-grained sort in 
which quality counts for more than 
quantity. None the less, the first 
night with its uncounted plantation 
landings, tried him sorely, and he was 
thankful when the second day brought 
fewer stopping places and more time 
for rest. 

It was in one of the restful intervals 
that he had been sent aft to readjust 
the tackle of the suspended yawl. He 
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aunt unexpectedly, and so was off his 
guard; and he made sure the young 
woman had recognized him. If so, 
what would she do? He recalled his 
written summary of her character, 
and decided that she would be sexless 
and just before she would be womanly 
and merciful. Atleast he hoped she 
would. Ideals are much too precious 
to be shattered by mete considerations 
of personal safety. 

But while he theorized upon the 
probabilities, he was fully alive to the 
necessity for prompt action. If Miss 
Farnham had discovered him she 
would doubtless lose no time in giving 
the alarm. She might even now be in 
conference with the captain, he 
thought. 

At this he had his first shock of gen- 
uine terror. Up to that moment he 
had suffered none of the pains of the 
hunted fugitive; but now he knew 
that he had fairly entered the gates of 
the outlaw’s inferno; that he should 
never again know what it was to be 
whoily free from the terror of the 
arrow that flieth by day. 

The force of the Scriptural simile 
came to him with startling emphasis, 
bringing on a return of the prickling 
paralysis of fear; but he shook it off 
and ran aft to rummage under the 
cargo for his precious bundle. For 
the whistle was sounding for a land- 
ing, and it was high time that he was 
afoot and fleeing. But when his hand 
reached the place where the bundle 
should have been, the blood surged to 
his brain and set up aclamorous din- 
ning in his ears. The niche under the 
coffee sacks was empty. 


Vill. 


While Griswold was grappling afresh 
with the problem of escape, Charlotte 
was sitting behind the locked door of 
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had come upon Miss Farnham and her 
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her stateroom, trying to write her 
letter. 

She knew it would be hard, but it 
proved much harder than she had 
feared it would be. Try asshe might, 
she could not eliminate the factor of 
personality. Tru'y, this man was no 
more to her than any stranger in the 
passing show, an impersonal unit of a 
class with which society is at war; and 
yet at the end of every effort the point 
of view shifted, and in the whole world 
there were but two persons: a man 
who had sinned, and a woman who 
was about to make him pay the pen- 
alty. 

Nevertheless, conscience was not to 
denied; and after many futile begin- 
nings the fateful letter got itself 
written, and she went out to mail it 
at the office.. As it happened, the 
“Belle Julie” was slowing for a land- 
ing, and the office was closed. And 
since she would by no means entrust 
the letter to the outside mail-box, she 
waited till the clerk should return. 

The doors giving upon the saloon 
deck forward were open and she 
stepped out. The crew was grouped 
about the uptilted landing-stage, and 
he was there—this man for whose 
future she was about to become an- 
swerable. One glimpse of his face, 
haggard and woe-begone beyond any 
imaginings of hers, slew her resolve on . 
the eve of its accomplishment, and she 
turned and ran back to the stateroom, 
saying over and over to herself as she 
fled; “Oh, Ican’t! I can’t!—and yet I 
must!” 

It was noon before she opened her 
door again at the luncheon call and 
went aft to bring her aunt to the table. 
What she had endured in the interval, 
none might know; not even the sym- 
pathetic, invalid who more than once 
looked askance at the troubled eyes 
with their downcast lids. 

At their end of the table the talk 
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rippled about the bank robbery; and 
when Captain Mayfield mentioned the 
fact of the ten thousand dollar reward 
which had been offered, Charlotte was 
moved to say: 

“That seems dreadfully barbarous— 
to set a price on the head of a human 
being.” 

A gentleman across the table took 
it up. 

“But, Miss Farnham, would you 
have us turn thief-catchers for the 
mere honor of it?” 

“For the love of justice, or not at 
all,” she rejoined. 

The gentleman demurred and went 
into details to prove his position; and 
the details only served to affront Char- 
lotte’s sense of the fitness of things. 

“Do you mean to say that you would 
accept the reward, Mr. Latrobe?” she 
asked. 

“Certainly Ishould; any one would.” 

She knew the frank admission stood 
for public opinion, and went dumb. 
She might call the reward blood-money 
and refuse to touch it, but only those 
of her own circle would know and be- 
lieve the truth. And the wretched 
man himself would always believe that 
she had sold him for a price. 

That evening after dinner she sought 
the captain to ask a question. 

“Do you know the law in Louisiana, 
Captain Mayfield. This man who 


robbed the bank: what would his pen- | 


alty be?” 

“I don’t know, precisely. Twenty 
years in the chain-gang, I should say.” 

The “Belle Julie” was pausing at a 
small hamlet on the west bank of the 
river, and the captain pointed to-a 
squad of prisoners in chains repairing 
a breach in the levee. 

“That's where he'll land when they 
catch him,” he added. “He'll have to be 
pretty tough to outlive his sentence.” 

And Charlotte turned away witha 
sob at the catching of her breath. 
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IX. 

In any conflict between duty and 
inclination it is only the final step 
which is irrevocable; and in Char. 
lotte’s case this step was the mailing 
of her letter. All through the long 
afternoon she had tried vainly to 
screw her courage to the sticking 
point, and had failed. But when she 
went to bed with the thought that she 
would surely do it in the morning, she 
had overlooked the fact that an out- 
raged conscience fights best in the 
night watches. 

That was why she had to.get up at 
midnight and dress, and go out to 
have the dreadful thing over with be- 
fore ever sleep would come, if haply 
it might come then. 

But once again fate intervened. 


While she was hurriedly dressing the 


whistle sounded for a landing; and 
when she reached the office it was 
again closed. As before, she stepped 
out on the saloon deck to wait. The 
great electric searchlight. just over 
her head made the landing as light as 
day, and when she reached the rail 
the landing-stage was just coming 


.aboard for the departure. 


Two men whose duty it -was to cast 


‘off ran out on the tilting platform and 


dropped to the ground. One of them 
fellclumsily; but the other ran up the 
bank and loosened the mooring line. 
The steamer began to swing off, and 
the man ran back to his companion, 
who seemed to be unable to rise. 

“Get a. moveon youse!” bellowed 
the mate. 

Then Charlotte saw that the fallen 
man was disabled in some: way, and 
that the other was trying to lift him. 
The mate swore out of a full heart. 

“Come aboard, orI’ll skin ye alive, 
ye skulkin’—” 

Charlotte put her fingers in her ears 
to shut out the clamor of profanity; 


but the man on the bank was deaf to 
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it. Running to the mooring-post he 
took a turn of the line around it and 
snubbed the steamer’s bow back to the 
bank. Then, casting off, he darted 
back to the disabled one, lifted him 
bodily to the guard, and climbed 
aboard himself. 

Charlotte held her breath while it 
was doing, and was near crying out in 
sheer enthusiasm when it was done. 
Then she saw the face of the chief 
actor in the red furnace glow: it was 
the face of the man she was con- 
strained to denounce. 

She turned away at the sight, but 
the harsh voice of the matecalled her 
back. There was trouble afoot for the 
rescuer, who was facing the mate and 
trying to explain. 

It was all over ina moment. Char- 
lotte saw the mate try to spurn the 
disabled negro, and saw the white man 
step between. Then the mate's right 


arm shot out ina mighty blow at the 
peacemaker, who was standing just 
within the low guard with his back to 


the river. 

She looked to see him hurled to his 
death in the brown flood; and what 
she did see was scarcely less horrify- 
ing. The fugitive had stepped aside, 
and the mate, carried off his feet by 
the impetus of his own blow, stumbled 
on the low rail and dropped into the 
river. 

Charlotte saw instantly what would 
happen. Ifthe mate were not drowned 
outright, the devouring paddle-wheel 
would swiftly overtake him and bat- 
ter the life out of him. But what did 
happen was more astounding. Like a 
flash the man whom the mate would 
have sent to the death which was to 
be his own, darted aft, sprang over- 
board fairly upon the shoulders of the 
struggling bully, carrying him deep 
under water just as the roaring wheel 
was about to engulf him. 

All this Charlotte saw; and the res- 
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cue of botha few minutes later; the 
mate insensible, and the other in the 
throes of exhaustion; and when it was 
over she was fain to go back to her - 
room with the letter to Mr. Galbraith 
stillin her bosom. For: heroism is a 
law unto itself, and were a man guilty 
of a thousand crimes the woman does 
not live who could give him up to jus- 
tice on the heels of such a deed. 


X. 


When Charlotte had made sure of 
the pseudo-deck-hand’s identity in 
the forenoon of the second day out, 
she had thought the assurance unas- 
sailable, and had conducted herself 
accordingly. But when she awoke 
late on the. morning following the 
brave rescue of the mate, assurance 
had departed. 

With the admission of the smallest 
doubt, she could by no means goon 
with her plan of betrayal until the 
doubt was removed; and not knowing 
what else todo, she went to the cap- 
tain to find out if possible all he knew 
about the mate’s rescuer. 

The interview was most unsatisfac- 
tory. She led up to the subject by 
telling the captain the story of the 
rescue, and so was privileged to ask a 
few questions about the rescuer. Did 
the captain know him? And above all 
did the captain know the day and hour 
when the man had joined the crew? 

Captain Mayfield knew no more 
than that the man’s name was John 
Gavitt, and that he had joined some- 
time during the day of departure from 
New Orleans. He wasa sick tramp, 
working his way home to some small 
river town in Iowa. 

So the doubt remained unsolved, 
after all, and her hands were tied un-_ 
less it could be removed. She could 
think of no other expedient, save an 
interview with the man himself, and 
this she knew was impossible—in its 
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bringing about, and in any definite re- 
sult that could accrue. For if she 
could bring herself to question him, 
surely he would lie in his own behalf. 

And yet it was the impossible thing 
that happened. For that evening just 
at dusk while she was standing on the 
guard upon which her stateroom win- 
dow opened, she heard a step on the 
stair leading down from the deck 
above. A man descended slowly, and 
when he came near enough she recog- 
nized him. She let him go until her 
opportunity was all but lost; then, 
plucking courage out of the heart of 
desperation, she recalled him. 

“One moment, if you please; I—I 
want to speak to you,” she faltered; 
and he turned obediently and stood 
before her. 

Followed a pause, surcharged with 
the electricity of things omimous. He 
was generous enough to come to her 
rescue. 

“You have something to say to me?” 

“Yes; I want to ask you at what 
time you joined the crew of the ‘Belle 
Julie.’” : 

The question did not surprise him, 
nor did he attempt to evade it, though 
he knew to what it would lead. 

“Between twelve and one o'clock 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Will you tell me where you were 
ateleven o’clock that day?” 

“Yes, if you ask me.” 

“Idoask you.” 

“I was in acertain public building 
in New Orleans, as near to you as Iam 
now. Is that sufficiently definite?” 

“It is. I thought—I had hoped— 
oh, why did you do it?” she burst out. 

“It was the old story of one man’s 
plenty and another’s need.” 

“But surely—” 

'“I know what you would say. I 
was willing to work; I was not will- 
ing to beg. I know it was all wrong 
from your point of view, but I should 
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be sorry to think that I did what I be- 
lieved to be wrong.” 

“Surely you must know it is wrong.” 

“No, Idon’t. If I did you would be 
relieved of what I conceive to bea 
painful duty. I should surrender my- 
self at once.” 

“Then you are not sorry? Isaw you 
yesterday afternoon, and hoped you 
were.” 

“I was sorry then—and am now; 
for the very good reason that I have 
lost the money.” 

“Lost it?” she gasped. 

“Yes.” And he told her about the 
hiding of the treasure and its disap- 
pearance. 

“Oh, dear!” she said; “that makes 
it all the harder.” 

“For you todo what you must? You 
mustn’t think of that. I shouldn’t 
have made restitution in any event.” 

“Then you know what I must do?” 

“Assuredly. I knew it yesterday. 
It was merciful in you to reprieve me: 
even for afew hours, but it was 
wrong.” 

“Wrong!” she burst out. “Is it 
generous to say that? Are you so in- 
different that you think every one else 
is indifferent?” 

“I know you are not indifferent— 
you couldn’t be. But you must be 
true to yourself. Will you go to the 
captain now?” 

“I thought of doing that at first,” 
she began. “It seemed to be whatI 
ought to do. But when I saw what 
would happen; that I should be 
obliged—” 

“T understand. We must guard 
against that. You must rot be dragged 
intoit. But since you can’t go to the 
captain, what will you do?” 

“I—I wrote a letter to Mr. Gal- 
braith.” 

“And you have not yet sent it?” 

“No; otherwise I shouldn't have 
spoken to you.” 
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“To be sure. But now you must re- 
write it, without signing it, and send 
it. Isuppose you have described me so 
the officers will have no difficulty?” 

“Ye—s; thatis, I triedto. Butwhy 
must n’t I sign it? They will pay no 
attention toan anonymous letter; and, 
besides, it seems so—so cowardly.” 

“They will telegraph to every river 
town within an hour after it reaches 
New Orleans; you needn’t doubt that, 
And as for its being cowardly, it is 
nothing of the kind. Itis your duty 
to point me out; and when that is 
done your responsibility ceases. 
There are plenty of people who can 
identify me if I am taken to New 
Orleans.” 

“It is very dreadful,” she murmured ; 
“only you don’t seem to realize it at 
ail.” 

“Don’t I? You must remember 
that I have been arguing from your 
point of view. I shallescape if Ican 
do it without taking advantage of 
your candor.” 

By this time her fear of him had so 
far departed that she asked him what 
he would do. 

“I sha’n’t try to run away. So far 
you have bound me by your frank- 
ness. When the officers appear, my 
parole will be atanend. Is that fair?” 

“It is more than fair. I can’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Can’t understand what?” 

“How you can do this—how you 
could do what you did last night, and 
yet—” 

He finished the sentence for her. 

—‘And yet be a robber of banks. I 
suppose it is a bit puzzling—from your 
point of view. But there are many 
things indivisible by any rule of two. 
May I go now?” 

She suffered him, and when he was 
gone she went to her room to re-write 
-her letter. She finished it hurriedly 
and gave it to the night clerk; and 
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straightway knew that her peace of 
mind was wrecked for the remainder 
of the voyage. 

Such, indeed, was the fact: After 
time enough had elapsed to admit of 
the letter reaching New Orleans, she 
became a coward of landings, fearing 
lest she should see him taken. 

Nor was Griswold without his nerve- 
wrenchings, though, as the voyage 
grew older he began to take heart of 
grace. In the ordinary course of 
things Miss Farnham’s letter should 
have reached New Orleansin time to 
have procured his arrest at Green- 
ville; but when the Mississippi town 
was passed, and many others farther 
on, he began to fear that she had re- 
canted, and to bewail his broken ideal. 

He had no means of knowing that 
her letter had lain on the clerk’s desk 
until Cairo was reached, but such was 
the pregnant fact, and to this over- 
sight Griswold owed his first sight of 
the St. Louis landing. 

It was at the landing, at the very 
end of the long period of suspense, 
that Charlotte saw the final act in the 
drama. 

The swing stage was poised in air, 
and two men dropped from its out- 
ward end and dragged the mooring 
line toaring in the levee pavement. 
And then, while she looked, there was 
a scuffle of four; a darting away of one 
of the “Julie’s” men with a small bun- 
dle, and one of the attackers in hot 
pursuit; followed immediately by the 
surrender of the other. The great eye 
of the searchlight over her head swung 
slowly shoreward, and she saw the 
prisoner’s face; and the glint of metal 
when the officer handcuffed him. 

Whereupon her eyes filled and she 
saw no more. For, when all was 
said, it was she and no other who had 
clasped the manacles upon the wrists 
of the man who was on his way to 
punishment. 


(To be continued ) 
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NEWS FROM THE TRANSVAAL 


By William M. Emery 


LETTER has recently been re- 
A ceived from an Irish lad, a soldier 
in General Methuen’s army at 
Modder river, which not only presents 
a graphic account of the terrible re- 
verse sustained by the English when 
they attempted to cross that river last 
December, but contains more startling 
truths regarding the campaign in 
South Africa than have been per- 
mitted to come through the cen- 
sored press reports. The soldier in 
question is a veteran of three wars, 
and hence may be regarded as 
qualified to speak with judgment con- 
cerning his experiences. “I was at 
Abyssinia,” he writes, “along the Nile 
and with Gordon in the Soudan, but I 
now realize that I never knew what 
warfare was until I reached the Mod- 
der river. If God spares me through 
this, I will have no more of army life.” 
The letter was written to the sol- 
dier’s mother in Ireland, and by her 
forwarded to his sister in this country. 
Owing to a fear that ill will befall him 
in some mysterious way if his identity 
is made known, the sister refuses to 
disclose the name of the writer, and it 
was only with difficulty that an ab- 
stract of the contents of the long epis- 
tle could be obtained. The genuine- 
ness of the letter is vouched for by a 
parish priest, who had it in his posses- 
sion for a number of days, and also by 
a police captain who was permitted 
to read it. It details a shocking story 
of the wholesale slaughter of British 
troops at the hands of the Boers, em- 
phasizing the claim of General Meth- 
uen himself that the defeat at Modder 
river was the “bloodiest battle of the 
century.” 


A vivid picture of the discomforts of 
war is presented by the soldier in the 
opening lines of the letter. “I have 
not dated this,” he says, “because we 
do not know day or date. I only know 
that it is not yet Christmas, and all 
the time we are sure of is day and 
night.” He goes on to state that the 
materials with which the letter was 
penned were stolen, and that he car- 
ried the ink some distance in his 
mouth. 

“It was expected that the crossing 
of the Modder river would be an easy 
task for 14,000 men under General 
Methuen. As we moved forward the 
Scotch brigade had the right of line, 
the Highlanders singing lustily ‘One 
Wide River to Cross’; but we never 
crossed it. The only crossing done 
was when bodies fell across one an- 
other on the ground. It did seem 
easy enough, for the forward move- 
ment met with no interference for 
some time. No Boers showed up and 
the entrenchments and mountain bat- 
teries which the army expected to 
charge and take could not be seen. 
Suddenly, a troop of Boer cavalry ap- 
peared on the hills. It seemed that 
the riders led a much larger body, and 
that a cavalry charge upon the ranks 
was about to be made. Officers and 
men did not fear it and they promptly 
formed into squares to repel it.” 

The writer stated that there were 
fully 5000 men in this formation, for 
which the English army is noted, and 
it would have taken a fierce attack to 
break it up. But it was here that the 
Boers displayed their first bit of trick- 
ery. When thesquares were complete 
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and ready to receive the attack the 
horsemen wheeled and galloped into 
the hills. Before the English officers 
could divine their intentions the Boers 
opened fire upon them from the moun- 
tain batteries, hurling solid shot and 
shell into the masses of men below 
them. The big guns were joined by 
the infantrymen, who sent in a wither- 
ing fire. 

“Our men were slaughtered like pigs 
in a pen,” he wrote, “and in a short 
time our formation was broken and we 
were running for shelter.” Some dis- 
tance back they rallied and reformed 
and this time advanced with their 
whole force. The Boers had not 
wasted their fire, for when the Eng- 
lish were beyond easy range their guns 
were quiet. This time Methuen sent 
up some artillery to aid the charge, 
and success was anticipated. “But 


here we were fooled again, and our 
big guns reminded me of a big dog 
trying to bark with a close muzzle,” 


he writes. “The shells never reached 
the entrenchments and when they did 
get within range they were soon sil- 
enced by the Boer guns, which were 
fired with great accuracy. We could 
do nothing at all. In my experience 
of twenty years I never saw poorer 
work with rifles. Our firing was slow 
and ineffective, and there was no vol- 
ley firing. The Boers had deadly aim 
and our officers were picked off when- 
ever they showed themselves.” 

He went on to tell how majors, cap- 
tains and other officers took off their 
side arms and gave them to privates 
or threw them away. All distinguish- 
ing marks were thrown aside, for the 
Boers wanted to drop the officers. The 
privates who took the side arms went 
down quickly, and as a last resort the 
officers sought shelter behind the line. 

“It was an awful thing. Men were 
cursing, while some close to them 
were praying. Never have I seen the 
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sign of the cross made so many times. 
“Once the men were ordered to drop 
to their hands and faces and for hours 
they were prone upon the ground. 
They reformed for another attack but 
they soon dropped again. The officers 
ordered them up but they refused to 
obey. It was sure death to the man 
who raised his head. In their awful 
predicament the men cursed the offi- 
cers, but the latter begged them o 
desist. It was not their fault, they 
said; they got their orders from head- 
quarters and had to execute them, no 
matter what they thought of them.” 
Methuen had gone tothe rear. He 
had been wounded in the thigh, “would 
to God the ball had entered his heart.” 
Word came from his quarters for the 
men: “For the sake of their God, their 
country and their queen to hold their 
places until night, when they might 
retire in order and with honor.” They 
tried to stay, but it was useless and at 
last they went back two miles in dis- 
order. Their dead and dying were 
left behind and as they struggled along 
assisting any of the men that could get 
to their feet at all, they heard those 
who were upon the ground to be left 
to their fate cursing with dying breath. 
When beyond the range once more 
the lines were drawn up and the men 
returned, tired and disheartened, to 
the camps that they left the night be- 
fore. When they were lined up for 
muster it was found that the ranks had 
been depleted to the extent of 4,000 
men. “This is information the war 
office will never give out. We were 
4,000 men short and not many of them 
were taken prisoners. The men began 
to look for relatives or old comrades 
and ‘who’s gone down?’ was the ques- 
tion along the line. I searched for 
Brother ——-—— and found that he 
had been wounded six times, but all 
were slight and he was one of the suf- 
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ferers fortunate enough to get to a 
field hospital.” 

When they went into battle each 
man had one quart of water’ and 
through the awful ordeal that followed 
that was as a drop to them. The 
horses suffered severely too, for like 
the men they had neither food nor 
drink, and at the end of eighteen hours 
they stampeded. It was impossible to 


hold them and they ran by the hun-. 


dreds to the river, to splash about in 
the water and drink. The men con- 
sidered they had been led into a trap, 
and they were neither slow nor quiet 
in expressing their opinions of the 
leaders who had thus been duped. 
The loudest in expressing their disgust 
were the Highlanders. They were 
sent where the fighting was worst, and 
were exposed at all times, and their 
loss was terrible. They regarded it as 
nothing short of murder to force men 
ahead as had been done to them, and 
they said so in plain terms. 

The letter said that the writer had 
started out asan infantryman. He 
came back with the mounted infantry 
and could not tell where his own regi- 
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Paint me a gray day. 
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ment was or how it had suffered. He 
saw members of it going down on all 
sides of him during the fighting, and 
in the disorderly rush for shelter that 
followed he got mixed up with another 
party. This happened frequently, 
and when they entered their camp 
the regiments were very much mixed 
up. 

In closing the writer said that it had 
been a crushing defeat, attended by 
fighting that in a few hours was worse 
than all he had seen in three wars, 
and in some of them he got what he 
believed had been hard service. It 
was as barracks duty compared to 
what he got from the Boers. 

The official report gave the casual- 
ties at the attempt to cross the Mod- 
der as 963. The claim in the letter of 
of losses of 4000 men would tend to 
confirm the belief held in England, 
and indeed, in every part of the world 
where interest is taken in the South 
African war, that the truth regarding 
the British reverses has been held 
back. Were it not for these uncen- 
sored letters smuggled through the 
lines, ‘the half were never told.” 


ARTIST 


Make the canvas wide; 


A great gray waste of sky, and earth, and sea. 

The time at twilight, with an ebbing tide; 

A gray house showing through a bare-limbed tree. 
A man and woman pacing to and fro 

The long, drear stretch of beach; their faces ‘sad 


As if in parting. 


In the undertow 


The upturned face of a dead sailor lad. 


Then in one corner paint a day in June 

At noonday, tinted with a sunlight and rose. 
Paint Joy a-dancing toa merry tune. — 

Lift up a curtain and within disclose 

A man and woman in a garden fair, 


A-stroll in Paradise. 


Tint like the bow 


God hang’s suspended in the upper air 
When sun doth chase the rain—Storm’s after glow. 


—Clatre K. Alden 





HOW MALLOY HELD HIS JOB 
AN INCIDENT IN A NIGHT OPERATOR'S LIFE 
By Charles W. Reamer 


- VER the wires 
R a I the Morse char- 

AN, | acters speed 

ha Ps through sleeping 
te saly ty] #4 cities and quiet 
: - 11 valleys, and over 

ve ah ral the tops of rug- 

_ i | oo ged mountains, 
accurately de- 
picting, in the dreamy way in which 
they drop off the instruments, the 
“tired feeling” of the man who start- 
ed them on their journey. Below, in 
sinuous curves, stretch miles and miles 
of gleaming track, dotted here and 
there by signal stations or towers, 
whose signals, like a great red eye, 
peer far out into the night. Here and 
there, along the line, a freight-train 
grinds and creaks and groans under its 
heavy burden, creeping at last, cowed 
but sullen, into the shelter of a con- 
venient siding; while past it, proud, 
defiant and stately, glides the fast ex- 
press like some swiftly-moving phan- 
tom of the night. 

In the tower at Milton the instru- 
ments were clicking incessantly, just 
as they do through the weeks and 
months and, years that constitute a 
railroad’s life. The night had reached 
that stage where nature makes her 
hardest fight against duty—and some- 
times wins. The single lamp that 
hung over the table formed the Mecca 
for countless insects who came night- 
ly to-worship at its shrine and inci- 
dentally to crawl about over the spot- 
less surface of the new train-sheet 
after indulging in the luxury of an 
ink bath. Outside, not a breath of air 








was stirring; but far in the west an 
occasional flash of lightning played 
fitfully around the edge of a dark bank 
of clouds, betokening a coming storm. 

On the mind of Tom Malloy, how- 
ever, who was the night operator at 
Milton, neither the chattering sound- 
ers, the irrepressible bugs, nor the 
approaching storm, on this particular 
night, made any perceptible impres- 
sion. Other matters were just then 
usurping his attention. With his feet 
on the table before him, and his eyes 
closed, he was dreamily reviewing the 
incidents leading up to the present 
crisis in his affairs, and wondering 
what the outcome would be. Fortwo 
years he had kept nightly vigil in the 
tower at Milton. This responsible 
position he had assumed at an age 
when most boys are dabbling in quad- 
ratics and Caesar, filling it to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody. A few nights 
before, however, he had been guilty 
of an inadvertence which, in the opin- 
ion of the superintendent, placed him 
beyond the vale of pardon, and called 
forth from that official the severest 
censure. 

“It’s the most unmitigated case of 
ignorance and incompetence I ever 
saw,” the superintendent had said to 
Tom in the course of his tirade. “I 
had no idea that I had in my service a 
man who would display so little judg- 
ment and such profound ignorance of 
the rules of the company. I shall 
have to remove you from the service 
at the end of the month.” 

The cutting words of the superin- 
tendent were still rankling in Malloy’s 
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mind when the block wire began tick- 
ing off hiscall. Mechanically he 
picked up a pen, dipped it in the ink, 
now well filled with bugs, and an- 
swered. 

“East, Extra Eng. 372 at 3.08, H. 
M.,” came the report from Hampton, 
the next tower west. 

Malloy jotted down the report on 
his train sheet. Then he stepped 
across to the window opening into the 
yardmaster’s office. 

“Ho, Dick!” he cried. 

The yardmaster jumped quickly off 
his chair, where he had been dozing, 
and rubbed his eyes. 

“What's up, Tom?” he asked. 

“Beef train’s on the block,” replied 
Malloy. 

Snatching up his lantern, the yard- 
master ran down the steps, two ata 
time, and rapidly made his way across 
the tracks to the ice-house. There he 
aroused the men whose duty it was to 
supply the big refrigerator cars with 
ice. There followed a hasty scramble 
for shovels and “stompers.” Tons of 
ice, broken into small chunks, were 
packed along the platform which ex- 
tended along the entire length of the 
building at a height somewhat higher 
than the roofs of the refrigerators. At 
intervals along this platform the icers 
stationed themselves, ready to fill the 
vaults of the refrigerators with ice 
when the cars should be backed in on 
the siding. 

In a few minutes the train of refrig- 
erators drifted around the curve and 
came to a stop in front of the telegraph 
office. The engine was quickly un- 
coupled from the train and taken to 
the wharf for the usual supply of coal 
and water. 
the cars and backed them in on the 
siding, where the work of icing was at 
once begun. 

Meanwhile, in the office the instru- 
ments kept up their incessant ticking, 


A shifter took charge of’ 
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while an occasional vicious snap, 
which momentarily interrupted the 
flow of the current, presaged the com- 
ing storm. Malloy filled his pipe and 
pulled away at it lustily. In the rings 
of white smoke that curled lazily 
above his head he again saw the irate 
superintendent, and heard his scath- 
ing rebuke. Then he smoked more 
violently to drown the picture, but a 
piratical breeze stole in at the open 
window and carried the smoke away 
in whirling clouds. A wierd, distorted 
streak of fire spanned for an instant 
the space between zenith and hori- 
zon. Something in the switch-board 
snapped like the crack of a revolver 
and Malloy jumped from his chair. 
The odor of. burning rubber filled the 
room. A little smoke came from the 
table. Malloy touched one of the 
sounders with his fingers. It was hot, 
and the spools were soft and spongy. 
Malloy went to the board and! exam- 
ined the connections carefully. One 
of the lightning arresters had burned 
out, and he replaced it with another. 
He was not frightened. For him the 
scene had no novelty. So while livid 
balls of fire flashed before his eyes he 
smoked on stolidly. 

Malloy was sitting so when the con- 
ductor of the “Extra” rushed into the 
office. 

“How’s the Limited, Tom?” was his 
greeting. “Going to rain pitchforks 
in about two minutes.” 

“No time on her,” replied Malloy. 
“She must be about on the dot.” 

“Say, ask ‘B’ if he can do anything 
forus. We'd like to go to Baden 
ahead of her. We're about done 
icing.” 

Malloy turned to the train wire and 
opened the key. : 

“Eng. 372 ready to go,” he ticked 
off to the despatcher in “B”. “Can 
you give them any time on No. 2?” 

The wire opened for a moment, 
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then. the despatcher said, “Copy 3.” 
Malloy knew the meaning of that and 
reached for his order book. 

“O:der No 7. 

“To C. & E. Eng. 372, M—No. 2 will run 4o 
mins late to Reedville. 31. 

“W. H. M.” 

Tom repeated the order back and 
received “OK” from the despatcher. 
Then he turned tothe conductor, who 
was looking over his shoulder. 

“This ought to help you out,” he 
said. “You may sign for the engi- 
neer,”’ 

The conductor glanced over the 
order hastily, then signed his own aud 
the engineer’s name to it to signify 
that the contents were understood. 
These signatures Malloy transmitted 
to the despatcher, who returned “Com- 
plete,” and the order was ready for 
delivery. 

Malloy tore two of the three copies 
from the book and gave them to the 
conductor, who shoved them into his 


pocket, picked up his lantern, and 
hurried out and down the steps. 
Reaching the platform, he signalled to 
the engineer, and the big engine was 
backed in on the siding and coupled 


on to the train. Malloy pulled the 
signal to white. The engineer pulled 
open the throttle and gave two sharp 
blasts of the whistle, and the heavy 
train of refrigerators moved slowly 
out onto the main track. 


* * * 


The storm, which had been threat- 
ening, now burst violently. The rain 
came in blinding sheets. In the tele- 
graph office the electric fluid cut up 
some queer capers, cavorting about 
the table and -switchboard in great 
glee. Malloy, however, remained sto- 
lid and unaffected, and when Hamp- 
ton called on the block wire he opened 
the key and rattled on it with his foot. 
The news that came to him over the 
wire made him catch his breath 
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sharply and brought his feet to the 
floor with a bang. 

“East, 1st No. 2 0. t. (on time) HM.” 

For the fraction of a minute Malloy 
was stunned. Then his mind re- 
bounded and he grasped the situation. 
The engine and a dozen cars of the 
extra were already out on the main 
track. No. 2, instead of being 40 min- 
utes late, had passed Hampton, three 
miles West, on time, and was tearing 
through the night at the rate of 50 
miles an hour. The flagman of the 
extra was on the cabin, unconscious 
of the Limited’s approach, and the 
Limited had no warning that the 
freight was usurping her right of way. 
When each discovered the other, it 
would be too late to avert a collision 
and the worst kind of a collision at 
that. 

The mind of man is an enigma. 
Why did the scathing words of the su- 
perintendent flash through Malloy’s 
mind in that moment of danger, and 
grate upon his senses? Tom did not 
know, nor did he then stop to think. 
What he did was to shut his teeth to- 
gether with a snap, grabup a lantern 
and jump through the open window 
onto the little balcony outside. There 
he shouted at the top of his voice and 
swung his lantern frantically, but the 
storm and the noise of the grinding 
cars together, drowned his cries, and 
no one saw the lantern waving back 
and forward inthe rain. Around the 
curve a few hundred yards to the west 
the green lights of the caboose were 
just appearing. Malloy hoped that 
the flagman, knowing that his train 
was running on the Limited's time, 
had gone back to flag the express; but 
he knew that a copy of the order had 
been sent back to the rear end, and 
the flagman, if he had received it, 
would be riding on his cabin. The 
long, hoarse whistle of a passenger lo- 
comotive half a mile to the west put 
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an end to Malloy’s hopes. He saw a 
white and a red light drop from the 
caboose, and go flying up the track as 
if the fiend was after them. But it 
was too late, and he knew it. Drop- 
ping his lantern, he grasped the edge 
of the balcony and lowered his body 
over the side. There for a second he 
hung suspended, his long legs dang- 
ling helplessly in the air. Then he 
let go and dropped heavily on the 
platform below. He sprawled his full 
length on the hard planks, but was up 
in an instant and running with all the 
speed he could muster. At the same 
instant a number of quick, sharp, 
nerve-racking blasts told him that the 
Limited was face to face with the 
danger. While a brilliant, lingering 
flash of lightning illumined the scene, 
the ice men, who came tumbling out 
onto the platform of the ice house, saw 
the runner stumble and fall on his face 
and go sliding along the platform, 
almost under the pilot of the Limited. 
Then they closed their eyes and wait- 
ed. But the boy had won. At the 
moment when the red lights on the 
rear end of the caboose and the head- 
light of the locomotive seemed to 
merge, his hand touched the lever of a 
switch and, raising himself on one 
knee, he threw it over. As _ he did so, 
the cylinder head of the locomotive 
caught him on the shoulder, sending 
him rolling over and over, while an 
engineer with bounding pulse and set 
face, felt his engine swerve to the side, 
saw the red lights of the cabin float 
harmlessly by, and then swore a great 
oath, 

The heavy train of sleepers ran some 
distance down North track before it 
could be stopped. It was then backed 
slowly up to the tower. When a num- 
ber of the trainmen of both the extra 
and the express came running pell 
mell into the office, they saw a young 
man with dripping clothes and a very 
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white face rubbing his shoulder rue- 
fully. They crowded about him ex- 
citedly. The freight conductor pulled 
a soiled and wrinkled piece of paper 
from his pocket and shook it in Tom’s 
face. 

“What's the matter here, anyway?” 
he said with an oath. “How about 
that order, young feller?” 

“I don’t know any more about the 
order than you do,” said the boy, 
“but I’m going to find out pretty quick. 
Somebody’s blundered, that’s all, and 
it’s not been me, this time.” 

Then he turned to the trainwire and 
called the dispatcher. 

“Repeat order No. 7,” he said. 

The despatcher opened the wire. 
For several minutes he held it so, 
while the trainmen in the tower excit- 
edly discussed the close shave of No. 
2. Then he asked quietly: 

“Are they together, Tom?” 

“No, they’re not together,” 
Tom. 


said 
* * * * 


On the following day the matter was 
discussed in the private office of the 
superintendent. The despatcher had 
no excuse to offer. 

“No. 2,” he said, 


“was running in 
two sections last night; ordinarily 
there is but one. The first section was 
on time; the second nearly an hour 


late. The time I gave on No. 2, I 
meant to give on 2nd No. 2. I must 
have been in a trance.” 

Tom was present and told his {story 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact way. When 
he recited the manner in which he 
had thrown the switch and crossed the 
Limited over onto North track and 
out of danger, the superintendent ex- 
tended his hand for Tom’s. 

“Well, young man,” he said, “I'll 
have to shake hands with you. And 
by the way, I guess I'll have to with- 
draw some remarks that I made to 
you the other day.” 





THE EASTER BEAUTIFUL: OR, THE STORY OF QUEEN JUANA 


(Juana, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and mother of Charlies V. of Germany, Roman Emperor, and 
Caesar, became demented by the loss of her husband, the Archduke Philip, and watched over his coffin from the win- 
dow of her room in Granada for nearly fifty years. She said—‘‘Who would not live in shadow when the sun of life 
has gone out of the heart?’? Her one solace in life was music.) ° 


I. 


Juana, Isabella’s daughter, whom the world called “Crazy Jane,” 
Juana, sleeping ’mid the marbles of the hollow tombs of Spain. 

Thin her white hands grew in praying, thin in playing holy lyres, 
But her prayers for rapturous living were fulfilled in changed desires. 


Il. 


Oh, those Christmas days of Flanders! O, the carols, songs and runes! 

Oh, the rush of golden bridles! O, the sinuous trains of plumes! 

Oh, the minstrels ’neath the arches, Minnewaters’ astrals old! 

Oh, the princes! O, the burghers, golden fleeced, with spurs of gold! 

Never was there such a wedding, never Flanders was so gay, 

All the halls of Lille in glory turned the night into the day. 

And the bride, young Philip clasping, cried with her impassioned will, 
“Would this hour might turn to ages, would the sun this day stood still, 

Would that I might live forever, and enchantment ever last!’’ 
“Misericordta !”’ said the padre, in the arches as he passed. 
“Misericordia, Misericordia!”’ said the padre as he passed, 

Moaning: 

“There are hearts, there are hearts that ache full sore, 

There are hearts that ache forevermore. 

Lord, give us changed desires!’ am 

At that rune the princess started, clasped her lyre impearled and old, 

Sat in silence, cloistral silence, by the quivering wires of gold. 

Then a Nuncio said: “O Juana, sunshine falls in golden rain, 

What is wanting to thy glory, Princess of the world of Spain?” 

Said the bride: “Continuance only; that shall last life’s festal hour, 

And the sun throw down no farther yonder shadow of the tower! 

Would that I might live forever, would this thrilling joy could last!” 
“Misericordia!” said the padres ’neath the lattice as they passed. 


IV. 


Then the young bride rose and sobbing gazed o'er the illumined demesne 
On the plain of snow that covered garlandries of berried green. 
Came the lordly trumpets ringing, golden cymbals, peals of horns, 
’Mid the frozen founts of prados, starting up the dappled fawns, 
And the padre chanting, chanting, sighed in cloistered glooms again, 
“Wait the prince and priest and people but the hollow tombs of Spain. 
Misericordia! Misericordia!”’ and his eyes he downward cast. 
And the white plumes of Asturias ’neath the ivid portals passed. 
“Would this night might live forever,” answered Juana as he passed. 


V. 


Old DeLeon once had served her, once had been her royal page, 
He who sought the mystic fountain that an hour would make an age, 
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Came a page with gentle footsteps from an arch of golden glooms, 

And he said to Juana weeping ’mid the shaded orange blooms, 
“There’s a fount of Youth Immortal!’’—“Tell me more, my little page!” 
“In the Isle of June, a fountain turns a moment to an age,” 

Said the page, his dark eyes raising to the bride’s tear lustred eyes, 

And h2 added, “Still that fountain in sea gardens far must rise. 

Bimini’s embalming fountain that in vain DeLeon sought, 

When his heart failed with the vision, and his glory turned to naught. 

Let me join the conquistadors, and that stream immortal find. 

I will bring it, -you shall drink it, and youth never leave behind.’ 

—*Go and seek the stream,’’ said Juana, “in the Indies or the Ind,” 

And the tears dropped from her eyelids as a look she downward cast. 
“Misericordia!’’ said the padre ’neath the lattice as he passed, 

Moaning: 

“There are hearts, there are hearts that ache full sore, 

There are hearts that ache forevermore. 

Lord, give us changed desires!” 





VI. 

Moved the hand upon the dial, and upon a sacred morn, 

Clasped she to her breast an infant, to earth’s highest destinies born, 

When to festal halls she brought him, full of rapture, said she still, 
“Would my joy could last for ages, so I feel life’s pulses thrill!’”’ 

And she cried, “O God of mercy, Virgin Mother, why must I 

Die at heart, and outward wither; why must any mother die?’ 

Dreams of music sang the minstrels, wanderers from Province and Main, 

Romaney lads from dark Basque forests, dancing girls from Aquitaine. 

Then she touched her pearl lute lightly, gave an old rune winged words, 


While the spirit of enchantment woke to life the mystic chords: 
“Would this joy miglit last forever!’? Sang the solemn priest again: 
“Wait the bride and wait the mother but the hollow tombs of Spain. 

Misericordia! Misericordia!’” and his footsteps died away 

’Mid the shades of melting myrtles in the dying dusks of day. 


VII. 


Juana, Juana, longing, crying, life’s enchantments to detain, 
Bliss of bride, and bliss of mother, and of golden realms of Spain. 
Lo, her bridegroom of Asturia early on his bier was laid; 
Juana bore through Spain his coffin in night’s silences of shade, 
And as oft her worn feet rested in the olive gardens fair 
Rose her hopes to spheres more glorious o’er the mortuary air, 
And she asked a faithful padre, as they stood beside the bier, 
’Neath the beckoning stars of heaven, “Who would live forever here?” 
Then she laid the prince beside her ’neath her chamber window low; 
Fifty years at Santa Clara watched beside him in her woe, 
Waiting for the life immortal, that the soul alone can know, 
Praying: 

“There are hearts, there are hearts that ache full sore, 
There are hearts that ache forevermore. 
Lord, give us changed desires!” 


VIIl. 


As she sat there watching, withering, growing whiter, growing old, 
As she sat there watching, withering, in her rooms of dusty gold, 















































“Page, O page, dash down the goblet; this is Easter beautiful, 
All the world to me ts Easter, all the heavens with joy are full.” 
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Broke her dreams one day a footstep, timid as a fawn’s, as rung 

Santa Clara's Easter towers, and the even songs were sung. 

And her door was slowly opened, as by fingers light as air, 

And appeared a sea-stained vision, but the page’s eye was there. 
“Lady Queen, a thousand pardons! It is I, your wedding page, 

I bave found the fount immortal, in my far, long pilgrimage! 

Drink this cup of life immortal; and the hour will be an age?” 

And the Queen rose up in silence, stood with clasped hands and prayed— 
“Misericordia!” said the padre in the convent’s leafy shade. 


IX, 


“Page, have you not heard my sorrow, that my sun of life is gone? 

That I sit in silent shadows—what to me is night or morn?"— 

Lo, it was Easter evening and the beat of many feet 

In the choral air rose gently from:the lily scented street. 

Lilies, lilies, men were bearing to the church, in choral air, 

Children’s arms were piled with lilies, there were lilies everywhere, 

And the padres set in order shrine and arch for Easter light, 

And the shadowy Queen there watched them ’mid the gathering webs of night. 
“Page,”’ she cried, “I see a vision, what is that the courtiers bear?’ 

And the courtiers brought a cradle through the church’s haunted air. 
“Page,” she cried, “I see a vision, what is that the padres bear?”’ 

Brought a cross the solemn fathers, and the astrals lighted there, 

As the cross above the cradle silently the fathers set, 

And upon it hung the lilies, chaplets green with tear drops wet. 
“Page,’’ she cried, “I see a vision, what is that the minstrels bear?’ 

Came a band of chanting minstrels, bore a crown in choral air, 

Set the crown above the cradle, set the crown the cross above, 

There it burned a crown of glory, like the ancient star of love 

That had led the magi marching o’er the silent desert sands 

To the camels’ bells, and Juana haiied the star with lifted hands. 

And again she cried, now rapturous, ‘‘Page, what do the angels bear? 

For I hear their mystic music in the soul enchanted air!’’ 

And the children on the cradle dropped the Easter lilies down 

And the incense of the lilies rose before the cross and crown. 

But she seemed to music listening from the bright spheres falling down, 

And they lifted “HE IS RISEN,” o’er the cradle, cross and crown. 
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j ’ X. 
; “Page, O page, dash down the goblet; this is Easter beautiful, 
All the world to me is Easter, all the heavens with joy are full, 
Christ is in his realms forever, in the worlds above, below, 
And my soul is blessed, is living, and my foot is raised to go 
| To the regions of the blessed; lo, my Easter song shall rise, 
: And I'll touch my harp harmonious with the chorals of the skies!”’ 
And she touched her harp with rapture, quivering with celestial chords, 
And she gave the wires a language all too rapturous for words. 
“Paradisi!’’ sang the padres, ’neath the lifted cross of old, 
“Paradisi!”’ sang the padres listening ’neath the lattice old, 
Ceased her harp and all the padres sang beneath the evening star, 
“Paradisi! Paradisi! Pdtadisi Gloria! There are hearts, there are hearts that 
ached full sore, : 
Where joy shail last forevermore. 
Lord, give us changed desires!” 





Hezekiah Butterworth 
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THROUGH UNKNOWN REGIONS OF ALASKA * 





By A. G. Kingsbury 


The Story of a Five Months’ Trip with Three Dogs and a Tent, North of the Arctic 
Circle, with Observations of the Customs of the Kowak Indians 


URING the winter of 1898-99, 
when my outfit was burned 100 
miles north of the arctic circle 

and I started on that long trip over 
the divide separating the arctic slope 
from the Yukon valley, with three dogs, 
through a desolate and uninhabited 
wilderness, I felt that I was indeed out 
of the world, yet I was on American 
soil. 

In the almost endless winter night I 
have peered from my sleeping bag, 
through the flap of my canvas tent, 
looked upon the cold, clear sky, and in 
the deathlike stillness heard my breath 
crackle with the frost, and knew that 
I was far beyond all human aid. To 
face what seemed certain death, yet 
to go on patiently, inspired by hope 
and the courage of my faithful dogs 
alone; this was my task, and in per- 
forming it I saw clearly how trivial 
are the doings we call civilization, and 
learned the grandeur of loneliness 
and desolation when touched by the 
Infinite. 

There were 1500 men landed at 
Kotzebue Sound, at Cape Blossom, 
which is Fort Morton on the maps, 
although there has never been any 
fort there. Nearly a thousand men 
remained for the winter, scattering 
about along the rivers and creeks, 
prospecting for gold, and finding 
scarcely a color. Over 100 died of 


scurvy, and others by drowning 


*The second of this series of thrilling farctic adventures 
on American possessions will appear in the May issue of 
“The National Magazine.” 





while crossing Hotham inlet and get- 
ting up the Kowak river. 

We found the present maps of the 
rivers in Northern Alaska unreliable, 
and prospecting slow and tedious, as 
fires are required to thaw out the 
ground in order to sink shafts. One 
shaft was down sixty-four feet, with 
still no prospects of gold, and it was a 
pretty discouraged lot of men in the 
Arctics that fall and winter of 1899. 
The country is very bleak, rugged, and 
timbered only far back from the ocean, 
where there is an abundance of small 
spruce, birch and poplar. 

The Esquimaux of Northern Alas- 
ka, with whom I mingled during the 
winter, are a unique race. There are 
only about 450, all told. They are 
much larger in stature than the other 
Alaskan tribes. They live on fish and 
game exclusively, not knowing such a 
thing as bread until the white man 
came. They took kindly to our bread, 
calling it ‘“Chechockers,” and called 
us “Carbuloonas.” They have no 
written language and very few words. 
In these a guttural “K” predominates, 
and it was easy for us to pick it up. 
They live on dried fish in the winter 
and fresh fish and game in summer, 
generally eating it raw. 

They kill moose, deer, bear and 
goats, but seem to prefer fresh fish as 
a diet. There is a good deal of game 
in this section, and their method of 
killing moose before they got firearms 
from the Behring Sea whalers was to 
run after the game on snow-shoes, and 
cut the throat of the animal in a fierce 
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and exciting hand to hand strug- 
gle. We built log cabins or dug-outs 
to live in for the winter, which were 
not commenced until after the snow 
came in September. On October 17 
the rivers were frozen solid and win- 
ter began in earnest. The natives 
never live in the same place two years, 
and migrate as fancy. leads them. 
During the summer the bucks recreate 
while the squaws fish for and dry the 
winter supply. 

Little has ever been known of these 
Kowak Indians. They are very clan- 
nish, and the family ties are almost 
lost in the primitive tribal relations. 
They have a sort of religion, believing 
in the hereafter as simply a state of 
transition from one body to another. 
Their idea of the entire outside world 
is embraced in the word “San Fran- 
cisco,” which they picked up from the 
revenue cutter sailors; they think that 
all the world dress like the United 
States navy crew, and they insist that 
the world is flat—a huge iceberg float- 
ing in space. 

“Immuk” means water, and “Immuk 
api,” with the peculiar guttural sound, 
is the statement that “the water is 
high.” The extent of the rivers can 
scarcely be realized, but the McKenzie 
is the longest in the world, and the 
Yukon delivers one-third more water 
than the Mississippi. 

The mining output of Alaska may 
still further surprise the world, but the 
cost must be paid in human life. 

I started on my trip with three 
faithful dogs. The usual way for 
driving the dogs is for a squaw or 
child to lead, calling “Ta, Ta, Ta,” 
but I felt that I must train them to go 
ahead, so I could watch the sledge. 
“Goo, Goo” were the words that 
would urge them ahead, while a sharp 
“Etowly” would stop them. 

The Indians thirk that the northern 
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lights issent by the God of Light so 
the moose and deer can feed at night. 
They still use old metal knives se- 
cured from traders nearly one hun- 
dred years ago. The children use 
bows and arrows, and are experts in 
killing geese and ducks. 

The Kowaks live during the winter 
in dugout cabins built of spruce poles, 
set erect, covered with moss and 
topped with earth to the depth of two 
or more feet. The sides are then 
banked with earth and the whole 
freezes solid. A hole in the roof gives 
passage to the smoke and serves for 
ventilation. This cabin is entered by 
a tunnel a few feet square, and twenty 
feet or more long, with a bear skin 
hung at eitherend. Even in the dead 
of winter with the thermometer at 
fifty below zero, these cabins are so 
warm that the older people strip to 
the waist on entering, and the children 
are often naked. The air within fairly 
reeks. 

At feeding time a squaw will set 
a ten to twenty pound salmon by 
the fire to thaw. When soft enough 
to bite into, it is passed from hand to 
hand and eaten as darkies eat a water- 
melon. Dry spruce wood, of which 
there is much in this country, serves 
as fuel, and by the light of blubber- 
dips the meal is served; seal and 
whale oil being drunk with the food. 
The children are given frozen birds, 
which they tear to pieces like so many 
young wolves, but in all my visits in 
these Indian homes I never saw them 
quarrel, in fact, the people all seem 
good natured, though they seldom 
smile. Oftentimes after the meal the 
centre of the hut will be cleared and 
some drama of their northern life will 
be acted out by the occupants. Some 
young buck, an Esquimo Henry Irv- 
ing, will give the chase of bear or 
moose in three distinct acts, prepara- 
tion, progression, climax, singing all 
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the time a hunting song of a few 
words, “Ala!ala! Ayah! ayah!” 

The songs refer to hunting, and 
sometimes to love in its primitive 
sense. Love-making partakes of the 
nature of the chase, for they capture 
their wives or buy them, and buy and 
sell girls as they do dogs. In the 
drama, knife or gun is represented by 
a stick, and the performance is realis- 
tic and often tragic. By way of farce 
comedy the placid stupidity of a fish- 
ing scene is represented by a squaw. 

Perhaps the drama represents them 
short of squaws, and they go and steal 
them as they would capture other 
game. 

They date everything “when the sun 
comes back,” and only count to 15 or 
20 years, by fives, indicating with 
fingers and thumbs on the hand, signi- 
fying ten with both hands and twenty 
by hands and feet. 

They have a custom of putting old 
folks out of the way by killing them as 
they do old dogs. A birth or death is 
never allowed ina house. If it occurs 
there they desert the cabins. An old 
person orachild is put outside when 
about to die. If they do not die soon 
they are killed, and it is indeed a 
sad sight to see a young man kill his 
old mother, and consider it a spec- 
ial mark of distinction when asked to 
doit. They are stoic; such a thing as 
grief is unknown among them, and I 
never saw an adult shec a tear. 

The men of distinction have holes 
cut through the lip just below the cor- 
ner of the mouth, and push stone or- 
naments through the apertures, taking 
them out when eating. 

They are economical smokers, a few 
whiffs of tobacco in a small pipe, and 
it is over. 

The squaws tattoo their chins. One 
stripe down the chin when they are 
twelve years of age and two each year 
thereafter until they have seven 
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stripes, and like civilized nations the 
knowledge as to feminine age stops 
here very abruptly. 

Sometimes the men and women wear 
strings of beads from ear to ear under 
their chins. There is no such institu- 
tion as the marriage ceremony, but 
there is little or no quarreling in the 
families. 

This latitude is north of that of Ice- 
land, but there was a heavy growth of 
spruce six to ten inches in thickness 
and from 40 to6o feet high. The trees 
have no tap roots, but shoot out side- 
ways. This is owing to the fact thata 
large part of the country here is a 
glacier substrator. The soil is very 
thin, a strata of ice, then soil, then ice 
and so on. Ice clear as crystal has 
been found down in mining shafts sunk 
60 feet. 

Such is the life of the Kowak In- 
dians, and such I lived with them dur- 
ing the early winter of 1899. The 
prospect was not alluring. There was 
no gold in the region, supplies were 
short and the miners were dying of 
scurvy in the festering dugouts. I 
planned to go south to Dawson city, 
earning fish and dogs from the Indians 
by making air-tight stoves, which 
pleased them well. These stoves I 
made of two five-gallon oil cans tele- 
scoped together and with a smaller 
can made into astove pipe. The door 
I made from a piece of tin, wired on. 
With pork and beans for my own food, 
three dogs which might be eaten in an 
emergency, dried fish for the dogs, a 
little over 500 pounds altogether, I 
bade goodbye to my friends the miners 
and Indians, worked up the river in 
November and started across the di- 
vide by the first of February. I had 
a tin stove, a tent, a belt knife, snow- 
shoes andasledge. The sun had not 
yet come, though at midday it tinged 
the mountain tops with rosy light, 
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and the brassy glare of the aurora was 
vivid on the deep snows. Scores of 
men have died in the frozen north on 
such trips as this and lie there un- 
buried and unknown. The ther- 
mometer often registered fifty below 
and my breath crackled and froze in 
glistening crystals when expelled. 
Where the snow was level I trod a 
track for the dogs, who followed, but 
in rough country I was often obliged 
to make several trips to bring up the 
supplies, and where the rivers had 
frozen and gorged I was obliged to cut 
steps to the summit of the ice cliffs 
and draw the dogs up one at a time 
with a noosed rope, the load coming 
piecemealin thesame way. At night, 
sheltered only by my canvas tent, I 
slept the sleep of exhaustion in my 
sleeping bag. 

And thus the dull daily routine of the 
trip went on. Ptarmigans and hares 
were to be seen, but I had no way of 
killing them. The country was bare 
of inhabitants, and through the long 
twilight I travelled slowly on with no 
sight of human beings or sound save 
the howl of the storm and wolves, or 
the sound of my own voice as I urged 
on the faithful dogs. Gradually the 
sun came and peered above the hills 
at midday, and as it came higher I 
met a new danger. 

We were getting about three hours 
of sun a day. One night as I was 
about to camp after an unusually hard 
day’s work, my eyes commenced to 
trouble me. Knowing that snow blind- 
ness often comes on quickly, with very 
little warning, I hurried to make camp. 
I had been wearing a pair of celluloid 
colored glasses, but a day or two be- 
fore this an accident had completely 
ruined them. I got my tent pitched, 
and coffee and beans on the stove, but 
before I could get sufficient wood cut 
my eyes were completely and effect- 
ually closed against all light, and the 
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pain intense. I had pulled in one 
long, dry spruce stick and commenced 
to cut it the right length for my little 
stove. I completed it with closed 
eyes and by sense of feeling, fed my 
dogs with dry fish, ate my supper of 
semi-cooked beans, and crawled into 
my sleeping bag. Fortunately it was 
not very cold, as this was the latter 
end of my trip, and old Sol was begin- 
ning to break the arcti¢ winter. I 
suppose it was between ten and twenty 
below zero. I could not sleep, but lay 
on my back with snow.on my eyes 
constantly. This served to check the 
fever and pain. The next morning 
there was no improvement in them, 
and through that day and the next 
night and the following day, up to 
about three o’clock, I could not open 
my eyes at all. In the meantime, I 
made two more warm meals, the bal- 
ance was frozen raw pork and beans. 
My sled guard dog, Narraluk, was tied 
to the frontend of thesled. The other 
two to spruce trees. I fed them reg- 
ularly with their one-half fish each 
night and morning, and one-eighth at 
noon time. Although they were con- 
tinuously hungry, and would have 
gladly eaten many times that amount, 
Narraluk never stole anything from 
the sled, although he could have done 
so. In fact, my dogs never stole a 
piece of fish from the sled during the 
whole trip. The evening of the sec 
ond day of my snow blindness, it 
gradually wore off, and the third 
morning I was able to renew my jour- 
ney with my eyes as nearly covered as 
possible. 


* * * 


As I have elsewhere mentioned, the 
greatest dangers which beset the trav- 
elers in that wonderful country in the 
winter arises from the river overflows. 
These are caused by the river freezing 
into a solid mass from top to bottom, 
and across, completely damming the 








water, which can be heldin check but 
a short time, as there is a large body 
of it in liquid form and it must have 
outlet. As the pressure increases the 
pent-up waters constantly break away 
in some spot, heaving out huge cakes 
of ice perhaps from ten to twelve feet 
thick, and place them bodily on the sur- 
face. 

Then there is a grand rushof water, 
the pressure cracks the ice in thous- 
ands of pieces, and through these 
cracks it gradually finds relief. In 
case the river is overflowed when we 
come to it, we are apt to find the 
water from one inch to three feet deep. 
We will have to find a narrow passage 
on one side; or, possibly, we may have 
to go up along the bank for hours, 
and possibly a whole day of the most 
laborious work places us ahead but a 
few rods. The entire overflow may 
have a coating of ice, and we must 
prove its ability to carry us, or possi- 
bly we may take too many chances and 
go through it, especially if the river 
flows through steep banks or canyons. 

One afternoon I had been on an 
overflow for some hours. The ice was 
glare and the dogs seemed enthused 
at the chance to make time, so I 
thought I would improve the opportu- 
nity. We proceeded at arapid rate as 
I steered the sled by the rear handles. 
Finally the ice commenced to crack, 
showing that we were near the lower 
end of the overflow. I concluded that 
I would stop the team and investigate 
what was ahead of us. It was not 
very dark, and I put on my snow-shoes 
so that I would not go through the ice 
if it was too weak to hold me with my 
moccasins. I wentdownstream about 

fifty yards, and found that it would be 
unsafe to take the team further. Just 
as I turned around I found that the 
dogs had quietly followed me. I had 
not heard them start. At the same 


moment the sled broke through the 
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ice; dogs, sled, load and all lay in 
about twenty inches of water. It was 
fifty-seven degrees below zero, as I 
noticed the same by the thermometer 
which I had hung to the handle of the 
sled. I pulled the dogs from their 
harnesses and threw them out as far 
as I could on the smooth ice. Asif by 
instinct they immediately began lick- 
ing themselves, or they would have 
frozen to death in a few moments. 
As soon as they were out of the water 
the moisture on their bodies froze and 
they bit it off and licked themselves 
dry. The old dog, Narraluk, badly 
frosted one of his paws, and conse- 
quently wore a cotton stocking on his 
left fore foot the rest of the trip. I got 
the sled and load onto solid ice as quick- 
ly as possible, getting a little water 
into one of my boots in the meantime. 
My tent, which was in a little bundle, 
was a solid block of ice, so of course I 
could not use it for shelter. But I re- 
membered passing, shortly before the 
accident, an abandoned Indian dug- 
out, which was probably some squaw’s 
fishing camp the summer before. I 
quickly put my dogsin their harness of 
ice and hurried back to this cabin, more 
willing to die than live, as a delight- 
ful inviting drowsiness had gradually 
stolen over me, inviting me to take 
just one moment’s rest. ButI never 
let the idea go from my mind that that 
one moment would be the fatal one, 
so Icrowded my dogs, my tent, little 
stove, and some food into the dug out. 
My stove was filled with pitch wood, 
intermingled with birch bark, witha 
candle stuck in near the door. My 
fingers sounded like sticks of wood as 
they touched each other, and I could 
not hold the match in my hand, but 
managed to strike one by holding it 
in my teeth, and thus light the 
piece of candle in the stove. I dared 
not sit down foramoment. Thestove 
was soon red hot, I kept walking 
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around in a narrow circle, as rapidly 
as possible, occasionally adding some 
wood from a pile which the squaws 
had left in the corner of the hut. 
Very soon the pain of thawing fingers 
and the toes of my left foot dispelled 
all drowsiness. It seemed to me then 
that I would never be able to complete 
the trip. I wrote a note, addressing 
it to my brother in the States, and put 
it in the end of a clove stick outside 
the cabin, thinking that perhaps some 
of the miners or natives might come 
across it and forward it in the spring; 
but after a meal of hot food, and get- 
ting the ice out of my outfit, my cour- 
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age returned, and in about twenty- 
four hours I again started on my trip. 

On April 15th I reached the Koyu- 
kuk river, and a month later tooka 
river steamer for St. Michaels, having 
safely made the trip from the arctic 
slope, over the divide, and down to the 
waters of the Yukon; and evenin this 
wild, desolate region I felt that I 
had, indeed, reached civilization, for 
once again I saw the face of mankind, 
and felt as if I had just returned 
from an aerial trip among the clouds, 
and had, indeed, returned to life from 
the cold clutches of Death. 





MAPLE SUGAR 


A broad gray slope with the sunshine over 
The trees that climb to the height beyond— 
Acres and acres the maples cover 
Down to the rim of the frozen pond. 


A thin blue smoke from the wood-fire lifting 
Up through the tree-tops ragged and hoar, 

Or echoes down on the clear air drifting, 
Show where the sugar-camp hides its store. 


All through the wood is the sweet life flowing, 
As swift drops fall in an amber tide— 

The pulsing wave of the roused blood going, 
Oozing away from the maples’ side. 


And up by the camp-fires’ rude rock masses, 
Gathered and fed by the busy hands, 

The sweet flood lingers and slowly passes 
Into the wards of the steaming pans. 


As slowly it moves in idle roaming 
Tried by the heat of the summers old, 

It bubbles and gathers a richer foaming, 
Tinct with the hue of the autumn’s gold. 


A flavor as rich and rare and tender 
As honied cell from the wild bees’ den— 
The amber and gold the maples render, 
Fit for the temper of gods and men. 


Benj. F. Leggett 

















A ROSE WITH A SOUL 


By Ina Brevoort 


PART II. FRANCES BURTON, HEIRESS 


T was three months later that God- 
| frey jumped for the second time 

from the train at Winston. After 
inquiring the way he started for the 
East Lodge of Burton Towers. 

It was early in the day, but no hour 
had been spoken of when the compact 
was made, and Godfrey wished to run 
no risk of being late. 

He looked about him as he walked. 
Could this be the same path along 
which he had plunged three months 
before? Then the world had looked 
like a chaotic mass of opaque, drifting 
white; now he trod upon a carpet of 
living green, dotted with pale spring 
flowers, while overhead stretched the 
blue vault of Heaven and the tops of 
mighty trees, wearing proudly their 
newly donned dresses of vivid, shim- 
mering verdure. 

Instead of the crashing wind a warm 
breeze swayed lightly over everything, 
a breeze redolent of newly turned 
earth and verdant foliage. 

It was a day to sooth while it in- 
vigorated; a day to quiet the soul, 
though it made the pulses throb with 
life; and it was, beyond everything, a 
day in which to be glad. 

Godfrey fell to whistling softly as 
he kept asharp lookout for the house 
on his right. His way lay by astone 
wall, which he thought must mark the 
boundary of the Burton estate. He 
knew now whom he was going to 
meet; he knew that the woman he 
had rescued from the storm, the wo- 
man he had sketched in the gray light 
of that winter afternoon and whose 


face had haunted him ever since, was 
Frances Burton. 

He had met her once since, for just 
an instant. It:-had happened in this 
way. One evening as he was paying 
his respects to his hostess at a recep- 
tion, he had been astonished and de- 
lighted to see his “spirit of the storm,” 
as he called her, standing but a few 
feet away from him. 

Godfrey was presented to Miss Bur- 
ton, and they had just time to ex- 
change glances, a look of surprise and 
pleasure on his part, and of embar- 
rassed amusement on hers, before 
their hostess took Miss Burton by the 
arm and led her away through the 
crowd, and although Godfrey searched 
the rooms again and again he could 
not catch another glimpse of her. 

He went home that night telling 
himself that he was glad he had not 
been able to find her. Her face was 
always in his mind and some feature 
of hers insinuated itself into every 
picture that he painted, but now that 
he knew who she was he would think 
no more about her. He was too ex- 
perienced not to know where his in- 
terest in Frances Burton was leading 
him, and he assured himself with much 
emphasis that he had no time to spend 
in grieving over a hopeless passion; 
best forget her now while he could. 

As he walked along, thinking over 
all these things, Godfrey presently 
saw ahead of him the house he was 
seeking; at least, he supposed it was, 
and an inquiry proved. him in the 
right; but he would not have known it, 
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The walls of the stone building that 
nestled among green trees in the soft 
sunlight were overlaid with masses of 
well-kept ivy and straggling, climbing 
roses. It looked homelike and cosy 
now, with smoke curling up from the 
chimney and a hammock swaying on 
the front porch. 2 

Godfrey went a little way over the 
close-cut grass and sat down on a rus- 
tic seat near the driveway to wait. 
Had Frances kept her promise to seek 
happiness, he wondered? He felt that 
he should know as soon as he saw her 
face. 

Suddenly alight footfall caused him 
to look up and he saw her standing 
before him. She wore a thin, filmy 
gown, a shade paler than the leaves 
above her head, and there were soft 
laces at her throat and wrists. 

The artist part of Godfrey noted 
these things, but the man in him saw 
nothing but her face, which had un- 
dergone achange as wonderful as the 
metamorphosis of nature. Her eyes 
shone with a new radiance, as if the 
lights and shadows of glad thoughts 
played in them. 

“Well!” she said, smiling down at 
him as she held out her hand. God- 
frey had forgotten torise. He got up, 
however, at this reminder of conven- 
tionality. 

“Well!” Miss Burton said agaiu. 

“I beg your pardon,” Godfrey an- 
swered smiling; “but I believe I was 
struck dumb by the change in your 
face.” 

“Am I changed?” she asked. 

“Changed?” cried Godfrey. “You 
have done for yourself what Graham 
longed to do for your portrait; you 
have given the rose a soul.” 

A little ripple of laughter broke 
from her. “It is because I am happy,” 
she said contentedly; “and I owe it all 
to you.” 

“Nonsense,” objected Godfrey. “Just 
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because I scolded you like a child and 
was rude in the bargain. Why did you 
not tell me who you were?” he added 
reproachfully. 

Miss Burton’s face flushed slightly 
as she returned: “After you had 
called me cold? That would hardly 
have been kind, I think.” 

“No; before,” said Godfrey; and 
then he went on without giving her a 
chance toreply. “I am glad you have 
found that it is good to be happy.” 

“J thank God for it every night,” 
she said, with a sweet gravity. In a 
moment, however, her face was all 
smiles again. “What a day that was, 
and how we floundered through the 
snow.” 

“About as gracefully as two playful 
locomotives,” laughed Godfrey. 

“It all seems strange to me,” said 
Miss Burton, “but that you should 
have come just in time to save my life 
does not seem half so wonderful as 
my finding a key to the riddle of ex- 
istence in the heart of that storm.” 

During this time Godfrey’s eyes had 
scarcely left Miss Burton's face, and 
now he told himself that the image he 
had carried in his heart was not so 
beautiful as the real woman who sat 
beside him, her face aglow with the 
interest and enthusiasm that come 
when one is in love with life. He 
wished that he might paint her as she 
looked at that moment. 

“The last time we met,” Miss Burton 
said suddenly, “you made a request to 
me; now I have a favor to ask of you.” 

“It is granted,” said Godfrey impul- 
sively. 

“You should look before you leap.” 
She spoke half in earnest, half in jest. 

“But the request?” said Godfrey. 

“Paint my portrait for me.” 

Godfrey put up his hand as if to 
ward off a blow. “Oh, no, I cannot do 
that,” he cried. 

The smile on Miss Burton’s face 
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gave way to a look of surprise. “I 
told you you should look before you 
leaped,” she said coldly, and then 
Godfrey remembered that he had 
promised. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said 
humbly. “Your request was so sud- 
den that it startled me. I will paint 
your portrait if you wish, and I need 
not tell you that I deem it an honor to 
be allowed to do so. When can you 
give me the sittings?” 

“When you please,” Miss Burton an- 
swered. “But you must paint here at 
Burton Towers.” 

Godfrey made no objection to any of 
her arrangements. Since he was to 
paint her portrait it mattered little 
whether he painted it at Burton 
Towers or somewhere else; the end 
would be the same. He loved her and 
he would have to. leave her; loving 
and leaving went together when a 
penniless artist lost his heart to the 
mistress of millions. 

“What shall I pay you?” asked Miss 
Burton’s voice at this moment. 

“What you paid Graham,” Godfrey 
answered. 

“Very well,” Miss Burton said, and 
it was arranged that on the following 
day Godfrey was to return and begin 
his work. 

So Godfrey went to Burton Towers 
and began his picture, and in the in- 
tervals of his working he watched 
Frances among her guests. 

It was evident that her friends all 
cared for her, and it did not take God- 
frey long to discover what was not so 
apparent, that few understood her. 

Her father and mother were both 
dead, and although a maiden aunt 
lived with Miss Burton, the whole care 
of the estate and servants, as well as 
the entertainment of guests, fell on 
the shoulders of the young mistress, 
‘who made herself the ruling spirit of 
the household. 
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Frances sketched a little herself, 
and her studio was given up to God- 
frey. The sittings took place there 
every morning when the light was 
good, and although the maiden aunt 
was usually present, busily knitting, 
these sittings were poignantly sweet 
to Godfrey, for then his work furn- 
ished him with an excuse to watch 
Miss Burton’s face without the fear of 
seeming rude. 

Frances did not talk much, but 
watched Godfrey as he bent over his 
easel. When she did speak, it was 
generally to question him about his 
hopes and plans and his way of living. 

“I am a genuine Bohemian,” he told 
her. “I sleep in a tiny room off my 
studio, and the janitor’s wife makes 
my bed and straightens things up 
there.” 

“Wouldn’t you be more comfortable © 
living in a hotel?” asked Frances. 

“Perhaps,” Godfrey answered, 
thoughtfully; “but I could not work 
so well, and if a man is not willing to 
sacrifice personal comfort for his art, 
he ought to give it up.” 

“On second thoughts, I believe your 
way of living must be pleasanter than 
the other, after all,” remarked Fran- 
ces. “It is independent, and it has the 
charm of novelty.” 

“No one can appreciate how great 
that charm is who has not tried the 
life. And that reminds me that I 
shall be going back to it soon. A 
couple of days more and this picture 
will be finished.” Godfrey resolutely 
made his tone business-like. The 
maiden aunt had failed to put in an 
appearance on this occasion, and he 
felt that he must hold himself well in 
hand if he would not betray his secret. 

Frances went over to the window 
and came back again before she spoke. 
“I shall be sorry to have you go,” she 
said. 


“Thank you.” Godfrey’s tone was 
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firm, but the paint on his palette was 
a bright pink instead of the flesh color 
he had intended to mix. It was against 
his will that he found himself saying 
more. “I shall be sorry to go, and yet 
glad too. It does not do for a man to 
linger too near temptation, and I want 
to get away before I makea fool of 


myself.” 
“T scarcely think you will be likely 
to do that, ever, Mr. Kenneth,” 


Frances said, gently, and before God- 
frey could frame a reply her skirt had 
vanished through the doorway. 

“I shall not tiré you this morning,” 
Godfrey said as he posed her on the 
following day. “There are just a few 
touches I want to give, and. the rest I 
can finish without you.” 

“Then I am to consider myself dis- 
missed, I suppose,” she said, gaily. 
“It is humiliating to feel that I have 
outlived my usefulness.” 

Godfrey only smiled in answer to 
this, and for awhile there was silence 
in the studio. A summer wind com- 
ing in at the window back of Godfrey, 
ruffied Miss Burton’s hair, and played 
with the laces of her gown. 

“Will it put you to too much trouble 
if I ask you to have my traps sent to 
the station in time for the eight 
o’clock train?” he asked presently. 

“To-night? Must you really go so 
soon?” 

“Yes, I must go to-night,” returned 
Godfrey, struggling with his desire to 
give a less positive answer. 

Perhaps Miss Burton read his 
thoughts; perhaps she believed he did 
not wish to stay; at any rate, she 
urged him no further. When the sit- 
ting was over she said very gently, as 
she rose to go: “Will you come to my 
sitting-room at three this afternoon? 
I want your advice about a frame for 
the portrait.” 

As Godfrey entered the sitting-room 
that afternoon, in obedience to the 
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low-voiced “Come in” of his hostess, 
he glanced about him in some surprise. 

This room was Miss Burton’s pet 
sanctum, and it was an unwritten law 
of the house that no one must enter it 
uninvited. : 

The cozy.simplicity there was in 
striking contrast to the luxury and 
splendor of the otherrooms. It seemed 
as if here Frances had sacrificed effect 
to personal taste, and every article in 
the room cried out that its owner used 
and loved it. 

A broad couch, several well-worn 
easy chairs, a desk over by one win- 
dow, two bookcases, and a small up- 
right piano comprised the furniture. 
The room lacked even the profusion 
of trifles which characterize most 
women’s dens. There were just afew 
photographs of friends, one or two pic- 
tures of her favorite dogs and horses, 
and a single long-stemmed rose stand- 
ing in a tall vase. 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
Miss Burton brightly, as she rose from 
her seat before the desk. “You look 
actually woe-begone. May I flatter 
myself that you are sorry to go, after 
all? If you go about wearing a face 
like that I shall have to repeat the 
lecture you gave me when we first met. 
You look anything but the embodiment 
of the happiness you recommended so 
vigorously that day. Iam speaking 
lightly,” Frances went on, “but in my 
heart I feeladeep gratitude to you 
for having helped me. You did me 
good.” 

“I am glad,” Godfrey said simply. 

“Then suppose you tell me what is 
troubling you, and perhaps, who 
knows?—I may be able to help you.” 
Frances spoke with a sweet serious- 
ness. 

“No,” said Godfrey, doggedly, "I 
cannot tell you.” 

Miss Burton only said “Very well,” 
and went on speaking about a frame 














A ROSE WITH A SOUL 


for the portrait. Poor Godfrey, afraid 
of betraying his secret and miserable 
because he had hurt the woman he 
loved, scarcely knew what he said in 
answer to her questions. 

“Sometimes I think you know why I 
am not happy,” he said abruptly, cut- 
ting short her praise of his picture. 

Frances flushed until her face be- 
came as red as the rose on the table 
near her. “Since I have asked you to 
tell me, it is not kind in you to ques- 
tion that,” she said. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried Godfrey, 
hui.bly. “NowI have hurt you, and 
Gcu knows I meant to save you pain. 
It was as much on that account as for 
the sake of my honor that I resolved 
never to tell you of my love. I knew 
how it must hurt your kind heart, 
since we can never be anything to one 
another, and I knew that silence was 
the only honorable course for me. 
But it is one thing to decide what it 
is honorable todo, and quite another 
thing to do it,” concluded Godfrey, 
bitterly. 

Frances opened her lips, but she did 
not speak; she only gazed down at the 
rug with a flushed, troubled face. 

“I know what you would say,” cried 
Godfrey. “I know that you are sorry 
for me.” 

Frances interrupted him. “Yes, I 
am sorry for you,” she said, quickly 
“because you are inconsistent. You 
told me once that I ought not to let 
my money stand in the way of my 
happiness, and now—” she turned and 
fled without finishing the sentence. 

For a time Godfrey would not allow 
himself to believe what her words 
seemed to imply. Presently he left 
the room and went in search of her, 
but she was not to be found. Godfrey 
surmised that she had hidden herself 
in her room, so he sat down on a win- 
dow-seat in the hall to wait until she 
should re-appear. He did not know 
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what he should say to her, but he felt 
that he must see her. 

Suddenly it flashed over him that if 
Frances did love him he would be less 
than a man to let anything, even his 
pride, stand between them. 

And she did love him! She must 
love him, or she would never have 
spoken so. It was with a thrill of ex- 
ultation that he remembered how she 
had thrown pride to the winds for him. 
Could he not do as much for her? 

She had shown him that she loved 
him, and by so doing she had put it 
out of his power to leave her; she had 
saved him from himself. Only a wom- 
an of her strength and sweetness of 
character could have been courageous 
enough for that, Godfrey told himself 
triumphantly, as he went to his room 
and wrote a few lines to Frances, 
which he despatched by one of the 
servants. 

“Do you love me, Frances? Your 
words have made me dare to hope that 
you do and this thought has swept my 
pride away. You have made me for- 
get that you are a rich woman andla 
poor artist with but a moderate in- 
come. I can remember only that you 
are the dearest and best, the sweetest 
and truest of women, and that lama 
man who loves you with his whole 
heart. Iam going now to your studio. 
If you can love me, dear, come to me 
there.” 

Eager and impatient, Godfrey wait- 
ed in the waning afternoon light until 
the door of the studio opened to admit 
the woman he loved. Before she had 
closed the door Godfrey was at her 
side and had taken her in his arms. 

“The first day we met you showed 
me the way to happiness,” she whis- 
pered. 

“And in return you have glorified 
my life,” was Godfrey’s answer as he 
stooped to kiss her. “You have given 
me a rose—a rose with a soul.” 
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NLY a bunch of old letters, 
Thumb-worn, yellow and old, 
And yet as I open and read them 
Sweet dreams of the past they unfold. 


A spray of forget-me-nots withers, 
Daintily pressed on the page, 

Brings back the fair face of the writer 
Like the sweet words now faded with age. 


Again o’er the sea of Life’s passion, 
Struggle, rejoicing, regret, 

Come memories sad yet enthralling 
Of my love and the last time we met. 


Oh, hearts that just pride should have hardened, 
Oh, eyes that should scorn to shed tears, 

How long have the days been and lonely 

In the ceaseless procession of years, 


How oft as I read these old letters 

Has her sweet face, my love dream of old, 
Seemed to greet me; her soft hand to clasp mine 
As when of my passion I told. 


Ah! ’twas but a dream, that sweet madness, 
Between us the sullen seas roll; 

But I may not dispel all the sadness, 

That her memory brings to my soul. 





And yet when at night I am lonely, 
There’s an exquisite charm to the pain 
Which revives when I take these old 
letters 
Be. And read them all 
over again. 


R. Emmett Owen 
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By Elmore Elliott Peake 


THE MEMOIR* 


SUPPOSE the people of Washing- 
| ton have long since forgotten the 

Northumberland Timber Reserve 
Bill, introduced in the House by the 
Honorable Victor H. Benedict, of the 
—th Congressional district of Michi- 
gan. I haven’t, though. Neither has 
Vic, I will warrant. And neither, Iam 
sure, has little Goldie, wherever she 
may be to-day. 

Vic was a handsome devil, but he 
wasn’t honest. He was always hard 
up, and the only wayI could get my 
salary was by playing poker with him. 
I knew a trick or two at cards, and did 
not scruple to use them when playing 
for money! had already earned. Still, 


we got along very well together. I 


shared his swell suite of rooms at the 
Ebbitt, rode to receptions in his car- 
riage, and went everywhere that he 
did. He had to treat me well, for 
without me he would have been help- 
less. I handled all his mail; I drafted 
every bill he introduced in the House; 
I wrote every speech that appeared in 
the “Record” for the benefit of his 
constituents. t 


*The manuscript of which this story is merely a tran- 
script was given me by the warden of the penitentiary at 
Columbia, South Carolina. Pendleton Cowdrick, the 
memoirist, had been committed to the prison some years 
befure, for forgery, at which he was an expert. Upon his 
death, this manuscript was found in his mattress by an at- 
tendant. 

With the manuscript was found a faded photograph, now 
in my possession. As it bears the name of a Waslington 
photographer, I take it to be a likeness of “Goldie. As 
Cowdrick has given no description of her person, J may 
state that the face is one of rare loveliness and nobility. 
Her dark eyes, faultless brows, and delicate nose attest 
beth blood and Lager But her mouth, by a!l odds, is the 
crowning feature of her face—proud and sensitive, yet 
bending in laughing, lovable curves. How this splendid 
creature could have ever loved the self-confessed scoundrel, 
Pendleton Cowdrick, is one of the mysteries of woman's 
heart. 


+#This modest claim may be true; but it is remembered by 
eld members of the House that Victor Benedict was an 
oloquent extemporary speaker. 


One night, about twelve, Vic came 
in humming a song and in high spirits. 
“Penny, my boy,” he exclaimed, in his 
egotistical way, “I think I have met 


_my fate.” 


“What’s her name?’ I asked, with- 
out encouraging details, for this talk 
was deadly stale to me. 

“Isabella Valero.” 

I could have laughed in his face. At © 
that moment, Isabella was as good as 
engaged to me, and I was as sure of 
her constancy as I am that my poor 
dead mother isin heaven. It was on 
my tongue to twit him for a dupe, but 
I feared to cut him too ceep. There- 
fore when he told me her name, 
I never so muchas lifted an eye-brow. 

Isabella was aSpaniard. There is or 
was in Washington a Christopher de 
Valero, who had charge of the Ameri- 
can branch of a Spanish wine house. 
This man was Isabella’s uncle. 
Through his influence in Spain, his 
brother, Iza’s father, secured a secre- 
taryship at the Spanish legation. Iza, 
a motherless child, came from Spain 
with her father. For some reason—I 
never asked Isabella what—her father 
fell into disfavor with the ambassador, 
and wasreleased. Rather thanreturn 
to Spain in disgrace, he took up his 
residence in Washington, and died 
there two years later. 

The wine merchant, a purse-proud, 
contemptible aristocrat, whom I never 
liked, had treated his brother, after 
his dismissal, like adog. But after the 
latter’s death, the uncle offered Isabella 
a home. She rejected his overtures 
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with a fine spirit, and continued to live 
with her old duenna. I am glad to 
say that she moved in a society that 
her opulent uncle could never enter. 
She lived on 11th street, in a pretty 
little cottage, elegantly furnished and 
full of pictures and statuary. I knew, 
of course, that she must have some 
property. But until sometime after 
her meeting with Vic, I set it down 
here, upon my honor, that I did not 
know she had anything more than a 
small annuity. And let it be remem- 
bered, too, that before I came into this 
knowledge, I had as good as asked her 
to be my wife. 

What with suppers, receptions, and 
all that, I had not seen Isabella for 
over a week. Vic’s talk gave me a 
twinge of conscience;.so the next 
night I boarded a Belt Line car, and 
rode outto her home. “Goldie” —I 
called her that from the streaks of 
gold that showed in her hair in the sun- 
light—met me at the door and gave 
me her hand. Not one word of re- 
proach, not one tear. 
finest trait. She never sulked or cried. 
You could trample on her heartstrings 
all day, and never wring a cry from 
her. Physically, she was the same. 
Once in play, I squeezed her hand till 
the set on her ring cut a gash in her 
finger, but she never flinched. I kissed 
her for her courage, for we were as 
good as engaged, as I said, though I 
had not yet spoken the word. }{ 

On this night she was quieter than 
usual. 

“You have been very busy of late, 
Penny?” she remarked, questioningly. 

“Very busy, dear,” I answered. 

“I know that you would have come 
if you could,” she replied. “But you 
don’t know how lonely I have been.” 


tCowdrick harps with suspicious persistency on their 
being “as good as engaged.” It would seem, trom Goldie’s 
submission to his caresses, that she viewed their relation- 
ship in this light. But from what follows itis more than 
«utoubdtful whether Cowdrick ever would have “spoken the 
word" had it not been for another circumstance, 


That was her’ 
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When I told her I should not neglect 
her again for the President himself, 
she gave mea little incredulous nod 
of her head. After a few minutes of 
rather dull conversation, for I am not 
a hand to talk about nothing, as some 
people are with less brains, I suggested 
that we go to the theatre and hear Sal- 
vini. It happened that I did not have 
adollar in my pocket, for that very 
afternoon Vic and one of the House 
clerks had cleaned me out ina quiet lit- 
tle gameinone of the committee rooms. 
It was embarrassing for me—not 
thinking of it until after I had asked 
her to go—I can assure you, but I car- 
ied it off in the best possible manner. 
Stepping behind her chair, I crumpled 
her mouth into a rose-bud, kissed it, 
and then confessed. I promised to 
swear off, but she answered soberly, 
“Don’t swear off any more, Penny. 
You have done it so often, and nothing 
comes of it. Don’t you know that 
every time you swear off you perjure 
yourself?” She then went and got her 
pocket-book—a little alligator thing 
that I had given her—and handed me 
a five, ‘and we went to the play. 

About a week after this, during 
which time I did not get to see Goldie, 
the Rifles gave a grand ball at their 
armory. About nine o'clock that 
night Vic came out of his room in full 
dress, and complacently informed me 
that he was to carry Miss Valero to 
the ball. The information gave me an 
unpleasant turn, and as soon as he 
left, I rushed out, jumped into a cab, 
and was driven, double-quick, to Gol- 
die’s house. There is no need to con- 
ceal the truth—I was jealous. Goldie 
had just come from dressing, and in 
her white satin gown, with her beau- 
tiful white bosom and shoulders, she 
looked like a queen. At my black face 
I saw her shrink; and though I did not 
care very much about her going with 
another man, I gave her to under. 
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stand that Vic Benedict was not a fit 
companion for a pure woman. 

“Penny, dear, please don’t talk so 
loud,” said she with a rather guilty 
look, I thought. 

“I have nothing to conceal from the 
people on the street,” I answered sav- 
agely, for I must admit I was mad. 
“But Ido not wonder at your appre- 
hensions.” 

“But, Penny,” she went on, trying to 
smile and to take hold of my hand, “I 
did not think you would care. I 
haven’t—” 

“No, of course not,’ I retorted. “I 
don't care what gamblers or libertines 
you run with.” 

“I will not go,” she answered. 

“Yes, you will,” I commanded. 

“You have spoiled my pleasure for 
the evening,” she protested softly. 

“Doubtless. A guilty conscience 
needs but—” 

“Stop!” Her nostrils trembled like 
a blooded mare’s. “Penny, I will not 
be insulted, even by you. I have done 
nothing of which I should be ashamed, 
and you must either cease your abuse 
or leave the room.” 

These Spanish women have a devil 
of a temper, once you rouse it. I saw 
I had gone a step too far. But once let 
a woman know you are whipped, and 
your power is gone forever. There- 
fore, without a word, I walked out of 
the house. AsI jumped into my cab, 
Vie’s carriage drove up. I hurried 
back to the hotel, dressed, and went 
to the ball. I danced that night with 
two  cabinet-members’ wives, with 
three senators’ wives, and with five 
senators’ daughters. If Mrs, President 
had been there, I warrant me I should 
have had a dance with her. I swirled 
past Goldie a dozen times on the floor, 
but not once did I affect to see her. 

She and Vic left rather early. When 
I got home Vic was waiting for me. 

“You are a very clever young man,” 


’ 


he began, in not a particularly pleased 
tone. ‘Why didn’t you tell me that 
you knew Miss Valero?” 

“Oh!” I laughed indifferently, light- 
ing acigar. ‘How did you make the 
discovery?” 

“She and I and Miss Silverstone 
were talking in a corner when you and 
Miss Cartwright waltzed by. Miss 
Silverstone asked who you were. When 
I told her you were my secretary, I 
wish you could have seen Miss Valero’s 
face. I knew something was up. Miss 
Silverstone laughed and answered, 
‘I don’t want to impeach your judg- 
ment, Mr. Benedict, but I don’t like 
his looks. There is something cruel 
about those eyes.” 

Vic stopped and laughed, enjoying 
my discomfiture. I doubt very much 


if Miss Silverstone ever made such a 


remark. But I merely said, “What 
did Miss Valero say?” 

“She turned quickly and said, a lit- 
tle more sharply than mere friendship 
would warrant, ‘Miss Silverstone, I 
happen to be in a position to know that 
your suspicions are unjust.’ Of 
course Miss S. apologized, and that 
was an end of it. Boy,” he ended 
abruptly,“ that woman loves you.” 

“Tell the birds they have feathers,” 
I returned, loftily, to pique him. 

“Will you marry her?” he asked, 
eyeing mein a mighty queer way. 

“I may,” I answered, sniffing some- 
thing in the air, ‘and I may not,’ I 
added, to whet his curiosity. 

“If you do,” he said, off-hand, “we 
are both rich men.” 

I was startled, of course, but still I 
couldn’t quite take him seriously. 

“Listen!” he went on. “She holds, 
in her own name, A. T. &S.S. rail- 
way bonds to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars. They are to-day 
quoted at 135. So much for that side. 
Now, I have been incubating for many 
a day acertain scheme, and money is 
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all I need to hatch it. In my district 
is a tract of public land known as the 
Northumberland Timber Reserve, con- 
taining twenty thousand acres of the 
finest white pine thatever grew. Now 
—let a bill go through Congress open- 
ing up that land for homesteading; let 
us know it in time to lay our plans, 
hire our agents, and pre-empt a 
good share of that land, and—our days 
of labor are over.” 

It looked easy, I must say, and I be- 
came interested. When we went to 
bed it was daylight, and the negro 
women were calling out their oysters 
on the street. 

Some people may censure this 
scheme as dishonest; but I can tell 
them that everybody, in those days, 
looked upon the government as law- 
ful prey. Otherwise, I should never 
have put a hand to it. We calculated 
we should need twenty thousand dol- 
lars, which amount could be raised on 
Goldie’s bonds. The most delicate 


feature of the business was to bring 


Goldie over to our plans. This work 
naturally fell tome. The very night 
following I made peace with her—an 
easy matter—and in the penitent mo- 
ments following I formally asked her 
to become my wife. Before I left I 
slipped on her finger a ring that cost 
one hundred dollars of the Honorable 
Vic’s good money. 

For a wonder, she cried a little as I 
smoothed her hair back. - Really, as I 
held her in my arms, I felt noble. That 
pure Castilian blood had come down 
from the proud Marchesa de la Pinta, 
through a long line of Spanish gran- 
dees, and at last ended in the little 
piece of tempting humanity that had 
just given herself to me, Pendleton 
Cowdrick, the homeless boy! 

The third night following,I broached 
Northumberland to her. I carefully 
suppressed all questionable details, for 
Goldie, in spite of her good sense, had 
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certain puritanical notions, which I 
knew that not even I could overcome. 

“How much money do you want, 
Penny?” she asked seriously, when I 
was done. 

“We ought to have twenty thou- 
sand.” 

She toyed with her chatelaine for a 
long time without speaking. “Isita 
sure thing?” she asked at last. 

“Would I ask you to go into any- 
thing that was not sure, Goldie?” I 
asked, reproachfully. 

“Forgive me, dear,’ she exclaimed, 
tenderly. Then putting her arm 
around my neck witha little guilty 
smile, she said, “Penny, it’s all I have 
in the world. But if a woman can’t 
give up that for the man she loves, she 
isn’t much of a woman.” 

Before sundown the next day, Vic 
and I each had to our credit in the 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Bank ten 
thousand dollars. I divided the ac- 
count for prudential reasons. Vic was 
all right as long as you watched him. 
Before I slept I made a rough sketch 
of the bill by which we hoped to make 
ourfortunes. When it was completed, 
Vic introduced it in the House, and 
then went West to fix matters up at 
that end of the line. 

The three months that followed were 
the happiest days of my life. Our 
prospects were dazzling; and further, 
finding we should not need all of our 
loanin the enterprise, we had plenty 
of ready money. I bought me a car- 
riage and pair, and hired a coachman. 
Vic did the same. We moved intoa 
bigger suite, with a magnificent recep- 
tion room, for which we paid four hun- 
dred dollars a month. Even then, at 
our swellest a fairs, we were pinched 
for room. i dare say there is more 
than one person in Washington to-day 
who has not forgotten those occasions. 
Wine and flowers, orchestra and dan- 
cing, laughter and beauty! Thirty- 
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six bottles of Sillery, I remember, in 
one night! Terrapin at forty dollars 
adozen! I got so sick of champagne 
that a glass of beer was preferable. 
My carriage stood before the hand- 
somest residences in Washington. It 
appeared on fashionable driveways, at 
fashionable hours, andI promise you 
it was seldom it did not contain at 
least one of the queens of Capitol so- 
ciety. 

Yet, incredible as it may seem, 
Goldie was not happy. I did not neg- 
lect her—at least, no more than I had 
to. The money I squandered on her 
was sinful—rings, watches, pins and 
brooches, and flowers enough to keep 
a hospital fragrant, until she set her 
foot down on it all. 

She had a trick of hiding her unhap- 
piness, but I detected it, and one night 
she confessed. “Iam foolish, Penny, 
Iknow. Itisall for your good, and I 
don’t want to be selfish; but some- 
how, dear, I—I would sooner have it 


the old way.” 
Few women can understand ambi- 


tion. They would sacrifice it for love 
every time. 

Another cloud on my horizon was 
Goldie’s uncle, who had conceived a 
most intense dislike to me. He never 
let an opportunity slip to brand mea 
tippler and a blackleg; and as he had 
a certain following, as the most con- 
temptible man will, he proved a veri- 
table thorn in my side. Somehow he 
got an inkling of the transaction be- 
tween Goldie and me, and stormed 
like a madman, and threatened me 
with jail.. It did him small good, 
though, for Goldie stood by me like a 
heroine. 

Finally, Vic called on me for more 
money, swearing that the body of his 
ten thousand had been sunk in bribing 
squatters and in other legitimate ways. 
I noticed that he was more brilliant 
with diamonds than he had ever been 
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before, and that he spent a good deal 
of time atthe card table. Still, as he 
was bearing the brunt of the expense, 
I turned over to him five thousand 
more. This left mea paltry two thou- 
sand, as, in spite of economy, I had 
already spent three. 

But before long sunshinecame. The 
committee agreed to report our bill 
favorably. As all private bills and 
bills not of general interest usually 
follow the committee’s report, we 
looked upon ourselves as rich men. 
Our money flowed out faster than 
ever. I even went so far as to look 
over a fine piece of property on Massa- 
chusetts avenue, taking Goldie with 
me. She was intoxicated with de- 
light, and girlishly designated to what 
use the different apartments could be 
put—library, sitting-room, reception- 
room, etc. Stopping before a cozy 
room, with Cupids painted in gold on 
the ceiling, she said with a pretty 
blush, “I think that would make a 
sweet bedroom.” And I vowed she 
should have it. 

That eventful afternoon when our 
bill came up for consideration by the 
whole House, arrived none too soon, 
for money with us was getting uncom- 
fortably scarce for gentlemen of our 
pretensions and prospects. Of course, 
all three of us were on hand. Vic was 
at his desk as nervous asacat. I was 
on the floor, behind the screen, in case 
Vic needed me. Goldie’s happy face 
was beaming over the gallery rail. 
How well I remember her fawn-col- 
ored jacket and sailor hat, sitting so 
jauntily upon her dark hair! Once 
she slyly put her finger to her lips, 
and I made out to catch the kiss. 

The clerk read the bill in his usual 
monotonous way. An instant later 
and it would have been put to vote. 
But just then came a voice that rang 
in my ears like the knell of doom. 

“Mr. Speaker!” 
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I glanced across the floor and saw 
old Ezra Cranmarsh on his feet. His 
little wizened face was heavy with 
significance. For a moment he stood 
with one hand upon his desk, the other 
on his hip, posing for effect. ‘Mr. 
Speaker,” he began, pompously, “at 
that turn of affairs when knaves are 
silent, it behooves honest men to 
speak.” 

He spoke for half an hour, but that 
first sentence was allI heard. I knew 
we had been betrayed. 

When Cranmarsh' sat down I looked 
for Vic, but hisseat wasempty. Then 
I glanced up tothe gallery. Goldie’s 
face was as white and rigid as marble. 
She had never doubted the legitimacy 
of our scheme, and the blow came to 
her like a dagger-thrust from a friend. 
I slipped upstairs, led her to my car- 
riage, and took her home. Not one 
word did she speak, but followed my 
suggestions like one inatrance. Her 
parlor seemed as cold and dreary asa 
tomb that day, and I was glad to leave 
at once, saying I had to see Vic, and 
promising to return as soon as possi- 
ble. I hoped to get some money out 
of him, but he swore he would have to 
sell his horses to get out of town. He 
left that night, which was the last I 
ever saw of him. I was pleasantly re- 
minded of him the next day, though, 
when my equipage was attached fora 
month’s rent at the hotel. 

Well did old Solomon exclaim, “All 
is vanity!” The only wonder is that 
he did not find it out sooner. I found 
it out at twenty-five. Iwas cut right 
and left on the streets, at table, any- 
where and everywhere. Senators and 
representatives, clerks and pages—it 
was all thesame. I heard “North- 
umberland” in every hotel corridor, 
and was stared at by the word in black 
type from every newspaper. Women 
—good and pure women, mind you— 
that once bathed me in the sunshine 
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of their eyes, now chilled me with 
their haughty backs. Marie Aroos- 
took, at whose feet Washington had 
worshiped that winter, and who had 
accepted a two hundred and fifty dol- 
lar stone from me, returned my bow 
with a mere dip of her lids—but kept 
my ring, I noticed. 

Iam not a man that hangs on public 
opinion, but I was hurt; and in my 
loneliness my heart turned with a 
great yearning toward that little ref- 
uge on 11th street. But between mov- 
ing and closing out certain matters, it 
was late on the second afternoon be- 
fore I stopped at herdoor. The bell 
was muffled, andI slipped in only to 
find. Goldie wild with delirium. The 
first thing I did was to hire a nurse. It 
was well that Idid so, for within a 
week Goldie’s old duenna suddenly 
died. Holy Madonna, what a dreary 
funeral that was! It was my first, for 
mother died across the sea, and it will 
be my last until I myself ride under 
the plumes.§ 

Goldie knew nothing of it all, but 
lay moaning and raving and laughing 
by turns. Such laughter! It was the 
clearest, the sweetest, the most mirth- 
ful, that I ever heard. And yet, in the 
dead quiet of night, when the whole 
world seemed asleep, it froze my very 
blood. She would suddenly rise in bed 
toa sitting posture, sweep the room 
with her eyes, extend her beautiful 
bare arm majestically, and begin in 
pompous tones, “Mr. Speaker! Mistor 
Speakor! When knaves are silent—when 
knaves are silent—knaves, knaves— 
ha!ha!ha! That’s you, Penny! My 
darling Penny! My noble Penny!” 
Then she would sink back. exhausted 
and close hereyes. It was this over 
and over again for six weeks, though, | 
of course, she was not always so vio- 
lent. 

§The memoirist was denied the privile 


the plumes,” for he was conveyed to his grave, just out- 
side the prison walls, by six fellow-convicts, 


of riding “under 
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Then money matters got bad. My 
own valuables, except my watch, went 
first. Then Goldie’s jewels, one by 
one, were deposited at a “loan office” 
on Pennsylvania avenue. When she 
got a little better, I used to play some 
at the Adelphi; and as I am cool at 
cards, Ieked out our subsistence in 
this manner. One night I won two 
hundred dollars from young Ferd Val- 
ero, Goldie’s cousin. I was the more 
pleased because it was indirectly tap- 
ping old Valero’s pocket. But that 
was the only satisfaction I got, for I 
was unlucky enough, before I left the 
club that night, to lose it all. 

In all my troubles, one hope sus- 
tained me. Goldie’s bonds, when sold, 
ought to bring more than the face of 
the note which they secured. But it 
never rains but what it pours. Even 
this hope failed me. The A. T. & S. 


S., stock brokers will remember, be- 
came entangled in a ruinous litigation 
over the illegal purchase of the Gulf 


Central & Southern; and their bonds, 
in a single week, tumbled to 95. This 
was the straw that broke my back. 
When, a week later, I saw Goldie up 
and dressed, white, spiritlike and 
trembling with weakness, I declare 
my manhood forsook me as I told her 
all about it, and I broke down and 
cried. But she, brave girl, wound her 
thin arms around my neck, and said 
solemnly, “My dear one, I have you 
‘yet, and youhave me. Let us kneel 
and thank God for that.” 

Iam not a hand to pray, but I told 
her to go ahead, which she did. She 
didn’t make a long prayer, but you 
could tell her soul was in it. 

That night, having nothing in the 
world left but a miserable five-dollar 
bill, I thought I would try my luck 
once more at the Adelphi. I had just 
bought my chips when Charlie Mitch- 
ell, the manager, motioned me intoa 
side room, “Fly!” said he, quickly 
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closing the door. “Vally’s old man 
has got out a warrant for your arrest. 
Take the back stairs; the officer is on 
the front.” 

I flew ; and fifteen minutes later left 
my watch in a pawnshop and took 
away twenty dollars instead. By 
driving furiously to the Pennsylvania 
station, I caught the 9.12 for New 
York. , 

Thus were Goldie and I separated. 
I resolved it should be forever, and 
wrote to her to that effect. Some- 
times I havethought that I did wrong; 
but it was meant for her good. Linked 
with me there was nothing before her 
but starvation and social ostracism, 
tinjust though it was. Without me, 
her uncle would take her up, her con- 
nection with me would blowover, and 
in the end, after the heartache was 
gone, she would be infinitely happier. 

I need not detail my miseries in New 
York. It is sufficient to say that at 
last I was glad to work as a porter in 
a warehouse, slaving from six to six 
for thirty dollars a month. When I 
thought of it, I used to laugh—but it 
wasn’t a laugh that you would like to 
joinin. At last better times came. A 
reporter found me out, and later Iwas 
commissioned to write up for one of 
the big dailies a weekly account of the 
nocturnal doings of that great city, 
for the Sunday edition. For the first 
time in many months, money got easy 
with me again. 

It was just three years later when ! 
stepped out of the Pennsylvania sta. 
tion in Washington into the Avenue, 
looking something like the Pendleton 
Cowdrick of old—silk hat, a respect- 
able studin my bosom, and faultless 
clothes. Somehow, I thought I should 
like to see Goldie once more. I 
stepped into a herdic and rode to the 
11th street cottage, and rang the bell 
—the same old bell. Did Miss Valero 
live there? No, they did not know the 
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lady, and the door slammed. I rode 
away and decided it would be best for 
me not to see her again. 

But the next day asI stood on F 
street, near 12th, smoking, I saw some- 
thing that put this resolution to flight. 
Of course it was Goldie—the same 
Goldie, only a little older and more 
serious. Before I could overtake her, 
she entered a large department store. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes, I waited 
outside, butshedid not re-appear. At 
last I ventured in. Almost the first 
person I saw was little Goldie—behind 
the counter in a white apron. 

I walked over as unconcernedly as 
I could, and said in alow tone—for 


there were two or three other shop- - 


girls near—“The same dear Goldie!” 

I saw that she recognized me; but, 
to my intense surprise, she asked, 
without a change of expression, 
“What canI do for you, sir?” in a cold, 
shop-like tone. 

“Why, Goldie,” I exclaimed, “don’t 
you know me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, soberly, “you 
are Mr. Cowdrick. CanI wait upon 
you with anything?” 
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“But, Goldie,” I began, utterly non- 
plussed. 

“Miss Valero,” she interrupted, 
without the slightest resentment or 
haughtiness, but with great dignity. 

I dropped my friendly air, and 
looked at her steadily. ButIsaw that 
my power was gone. Isaw that I was 
worse than nothing to her. Her heart 
was as dead as a stone. 

I turned away without another 
word. Just as I reached the door, I 
heard a commotion behind me— 
frightened female voices and the hur- 
rying of feet. I looked back for an 
instant. Goldie had sunk to the floor, 
insensible! 

I have never seen her from that day 
to this. I should like to know whether 
her uncle had refused to take her in, 
or whether her pride kept her aloof 
from him. At least, God knows I hope 
the little girl is happier, wherever she 
may be, thanIam here. I say “little 
girl.” Assuch she comes to me when 
memory beckons her; but if sheis yet 
alive her black hair is streaked with 
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What shall I do with this my grief 
That nestles in my breast 

Like a little, sick child that, unbeguiled, 
Whimpers and will not rest? 


Joy once lay in my happy arms, 
Close to my heart lay he; 

What witch did bring this changeling thing 
That frets upon my knee? 


Ever I sit and mourn mine own, 
Ever I pray for this; 

That a time may clear when I'll find him dear 
And asad content in his kiss. 


Theodosia Pickering Garrtson 

















66 E is not here; He is risen.” 
The words fell calm on the still morning air. 
“The Lord is risen!’’ whispered the baby leaves, 
while the breeze wafted the same tidings within the 
city’s awakening walls. 
The sun looked over the eastern ridge, and 


into the empty tomb with walls still cold from the 
night’s dew. But the great stones would not be 
warmed: and as a casket its treasure, they guarded 
the gloom they embraced. 

Away in a corner the grave-clothes were lying, 
gray in the shadow. 

Softly crept the sunbeams along the chill rock’s 
length, ’till into the chasm a bright ray fell, and 
touched the vestures it found there. 

And then—’tis a wondrous tale the legend tells 
—quick as a flash the linen clothes melted from 
view! In their place sprang up a spike of lilies from 
out the damp earth’s bosom. Fairer were they 
than all other flowers. Tall in the sunlignt they 
bent their bright heads. Before the coo! breath of 
the morning their gentle forms they swaycd. 

Like king’s daughters of old in that Sabbath’s 
light they stood—their garments alll purc and radi- 
ant without—their hearts of gold quivering within, 
and sending out incense sweet and rare to the God 


of their creation. 
Alice E. Rumpb 
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A MODERN LORELEI 


By Catherine Stoneman Long 


Above the maiden sitteth, 
A wondrous form and fair; 
With jewels bright she plaiteth 
Her shining golden hair. 


ANIEL RICHARDS’ home was 
D on a stock farm in western Iowa. 

The house was a roomy cottage 
that stood on atreeless knoll, from 
which fell away the graceful slopes 
and swells of rolling prairie, the fer- 
tile pastures of his father’s flocks. 

He was always asilent lad, with an 
imagination which accorded but 
strangely with the great stature 
to which he grew as he reached man- 
hood. Nor would his placid, florid 
face have indicated a refinement of 
nature superior to that of the brawny 
stockmen who discharged the labors of 
the farm. 

Mr. Richards, senior, was in. the 
habit of making several business trips 
to Chicago every year. There came 
a time, however, for such an excursion 
which found him a captive in bed from 
a severe attack of rheumatism. 

“To think of it!” he scolded loudly 
to his wife. “The best stock in the 
country to sell, a buyer waiting to 
take ’em, cash down, and me flat on 
my back with this here pesky sick- 
ness. Gosh all hemlock, but it’s ex- 
asperatin’.” 

“Now, father,” said Mrs. Richards, 
soothingly, “you know ‘taint no use 
to go on that way, or to try to get up. 
Why don’t you send Daniel?” 

Mr. Richards groaned, and fell 
prone among his pillows, speechless 
over the futility of explaining the im- 
possibility of entrusting this impor- 
tant affair to the unpractical son who 
had remained something of a disap- 


pointment to the shrewd, wideawake 
father. However, it turned out to hap- 
pen in exactly this fashion. After 
much expostulation and cursing of his 
own helplessness, he consented to let 
Daniel go in his place. 

So Daniel fared away to the great 
city of whose dangers he had been 
warned, and whose attractions he but 
half suspected. When he arrived in 
Chicago, he went directly to the hotel 
at which his father had put up 
for many years. After breakfast he 
proceeded at once to business. Mr. 
Richards would have been astonished 
to see the fashion in which he man- 
aged it; for, quite to his own surprise, 
he found himself at ease with the 
burly fellows with whom he had to 
match his wits, and drove as sharp a 
bargain as his father himself could 
have done. 

“Young feller’s a chip of the old 
block, ain’t he?” the stockmen said. 
“Can’t josh him into anything he don’t 
want to see.” And they treated the 
overgrown boy with more respect than 
they had expected to accord him, 
and offered him large, rank cigars, 
which he accepted nonchalantly, but 
hid in his pocket. 

“Don’t lose yourself,” they called 
after him. “Them streets is awful 
confusin’ to a stranger.” 

“No danger of that,” said Daniel, 
grinning complacently. “I’ve been 
over 'em times enough.” 

As a fact, he had been in the city 
but once before and then with his 
father, who watched his movements 
as those of a child, but he did not 
wish his new acquaintances to think 
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him a hayseed, unused to urban ways. 

As he walked along the crowded 
streets, hugging the fat pocketbook 
to his breast, his joyful thoughts were 
at first far away in his prairie home. 
After he had given an account of his 
stewardship, his doubting father 
would not again hesitate to trust him 
in mattersof importance. Gradually, 
however, his mind came back to his 
surroundings. He watched the cable 
cars go crashing noisily along, with 
almost childish astonishment, and with 
craned neck and wide-open mouth 
viewed the tall sky-scrapers. Hestood 
long at shop windows with their gor- 
geous shows of clothing, pictures, 
china ware; and selected in a milli- 
ner’s case a wonderful flower-bedecked 
bonnet, which he could see perched 
triumphantly upon the head of his 
mother, the only woman he had ever 
intimately known. His whole being 
was filled with delight in his new en- 
vironment. The noise and confusion 
of the jostling crowd stirred his blood, 
and it bounded as it never had before. 

Suddenly a vision appeared before 
his astonished gaze. Earth, sky and 
people fell away, and he saw only this. 
Had he stepped out of this busy world 
into some old Arabian tale of enchant- 
ment? 

In one of the many large plate-glass 
windows which lined the sidewalk sat 
a woman. In all his small experience 
Daniel had never seen one half so 
beautiful. She rested ina handsomely 
upholstered chair, and was cladina 
white satin dress. Her regard was 
fixed above the heads of the crowd 
which stood before the window staring 
at her, and her hands were busy in 
twisting and separating the locks of 
her magnificent hair, which fell from 
the top of her head to the floor, where 
itlay in shining coils. This marvel- 
lous hair shrouded her form like a veil, 
and in color was a wonderful reddish 
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brown, with suggestions of bronze and 
flame in its rippling depths. It was 
something which Daniel could never 
have imagined even in the “Dreams of 
Fair Women,” which had come to him 
in the still hours of the night, or in 
the daytime visions, no less mystical. 
His mother’s hair was iron gray, and 
twisted into a small button at the back 
of herhead. The village maidens with 
whom he was acquainted wore theirs 
in fuzzy wads over their ears and 
temples. 

Daniel had never heard of the old 
legend of the Rhine, but this modern 
siren was drawing him under her spell 
as hopelessly as did the enchantress of 
other days lure the hapless sailor. All 


the restless longings of a lifetime 
seemed to have focussed on this spot. 
An ardent passion took possession of 
his soul. 

After he had recovered somewhat 
from the surprise and novelty of the 
sight his eye wandered to a placard in 


the window which read as follows: 

“Until about six months ago this 
lady was entirely bald. A faithful 
application of the Nine Northerland 
Sisters’ Hair Restorer has given her 
this crown of glory. Onsale within.” 

He noticed also that his charmer 
possessed fine brown eyes, a piquant, 
upturned nose, and full, red lips. It 
did not occur to him that the hands 
which manipulated the golden comb 
were somewhat red and grimy, nor 
that the cheap satin gown was soiled 
about the neck and sleeves. Neither 
was he aware of the fact, patent 
enough to one familiar with the art of 
cosmetics, that the powder and rouge 
was daubed on most unskillfully. 

The crowd was constantly changing. 
Scarcely a person remained more than 
five minutes, save the tall, awkward 
country lad, who stood motionless, 
absorbed, entranced, his hands thrust 
into his pockets, his hat pushed back 
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on his head. The short November 
afternoon wore toa close. Lights be- 
gan to twinkle here and there. Pres- 
ently the woman in the window laid 
aside the comb, and draping her abun- 
dant locks over her arm, stepped back 
from the window and disappeared. 
Daniel was like one inatrance. He 
turned away and walked he knew not 
whither. At last he reached the Dro- 
ver’s Hotel without any idea as to how 
he had come there. A tumult of emo- 
tions filled his soul. He loathed the 
thought of the loud-talking stockmen 
who had, but a few hours ago, seemed 
such desirable companions. His one 
desire was to be alone. This, then, 
was love, he said, that “soft tumult of 
pleasing pains and tender wishes.” 
Somewhere and some when, he had 
known that it would come to him. It 
had come at last. He threw himself 


upon the bed, there to toss throughout 
the night in fitful slumber, while the 
bright vision of the afternoon pervaded 


all his dreams. Again he saw the 
white-robed figure, and the strands of 
glittering hair seemed to writhe and 
twist about his neck and lie caress- 
ingly against his cheek. 

When he arose in the morning hag- 
gard, worn and shaken with emotion, 
one thought occupied his mind. It 
was toOsee again this wondrous crea- 
ture, and to possess her as his own. 
He wished wings for himself that he 
might fly to the spot, fora horrible 
fear that she might not be there had 
seized upon him. Hedrew along sigh 
of relief when he again stood before 
the window in the ever-changing 
crowd, and beheld her still displaying 
to the public her lovely locks. 

All day long he haunted the spot, 
going away occasionally for a little 
distance, but shortly returning as if 
drawn by amagnet. Forthe most of 
the time he feasted his eyes with the 
contemplation of the siren; but some- 
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times he viewed with fierce jealousy 
his neighbors. But they took their 
privileges of inspection stolidly, and 
watched her with that curious, imper- 
sonal stare to which the exponents of 
the modern art of advertising are 
accustomed. 

Between the rising and the setting 
of asun, Daniel Richards lived a life- 
time. With surprising leaps his fancy 
ran far into the future, and pictures 
arose before his mental vision which 
enthralled him. He saw himself tak- 
ing this bewitching angel to his far- 
away home, and saying to his mother, 
“This is my wife!’ How her face 
would light with joy and welcome! 
Even his father would be pleased. He 
had always a joke and a smile fora 
pretty girl. 

The dinner hour came and went; 
but Daniel never thought of eating. 
In the evening, when the Lady of the 
Locks had left the window, he waited 
long within the shadow of the door- 
way. At lastaform appeared which 
set his pulses beating wildly. Tothe 
casual observer there was nothing in 
the neat figure, buttoned closely ina 
tidy jacket, and with a modest sailor 
set upon close-wound braids, to sug- 
gest the stately presence of the win- 
dow; but the eyes of love possess 
amazing keenness, and the infatuated 
lover followed close after the woman 
as she walked away upthe street. 
Presently she stopped in front of a 
jeweler’s window, and Daniel felt that 
this was his chance to speak, although 
he knew not what to say. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” he murmured 
tremblingly; “but could I speak to 
you?” 

She turned in haughtiness, but when 
she saw the clumsy rustic, her features 
relaxed into an indulgent smile which 
seemed to him a glorious sunburst. 

“Sure,” she said. 

“I wanted to ask about this here 
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hair grower,” said the bashful swain 
with halting speech. “Do you think 
now ‘twould make the hair start up on 
the head of an elderly person—’bout 
fifty years old—my mother, I mean?” 

“T wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” said 
the girl, proniptly. “They do say it’s 
a wonderful stuff; but I never knew 
any one that used it.” 

“What'” said Daniel in bewilder- 
ment. “I thought you was bald six 
months ago, and it made your hair 
grow like this.” 

The girl blushed rosy red, and 
looked vexed, then she laughed. 
“Well, I have done it,” she said, “give 
it away completely! I didn’t think 
what I wassaying. You see, I wasn’t 
hired to sell it; only just to set there 
for an advertisement. Bald! I guess 
not. My hair’s always been like this. 


They have to say such things to make 
it sell,” she explained, apologetically. 

“Oh!” said Daniel, his honest soul 
somewhat shocked to find his divinity 


in any wise party to a fraud. 

She was silent for a moment; then 
seeming to appreciate the disapproval 
in the clear, gray eyes, she continued, 
“You see, this bein’ set upin a store 
window to be gawped at ain’ta bit to 
my taste. But I had to do something. 
Pa’s been out of a job for a long time. 
He’s a typesetter, but he’s awful sick. 
Some folks thinks he’s going into con- 
sumption, but I don’t believe it. I 
keep saying that if I could get him out 
in the country, he’d get better. The 
dampness and the smoke’s all that 
makes him cough so terrible. He’s 
took bottles and bottles of medicine, 
but he don’t get no better. When it’s 
bright and sunny, he ain’t so bad. 
Mebbe if he could be where it’s like 
that all the time, he’d get well. So he 
not being able to do nothing, anda 
lot of kids in the family,” she con- 
cluded simply, “I just had to get out 
and hustle. If I keep this job for 
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awhile, maybe I can earn enough to 
take Pa to the country, only I 
shouldn’t know where to’ go. I don’t 
know much about the country.” 

“Why, I could tell you all about it,” 
said Daniel eagerly. “I live on a farm 
in Iowa.” 

“Do you?” she asked, her face light- 
ing with interest. “Is the place you 
come from healthy?” 

“Healthy! Ishould sayso! Idon’t 
hardly know any sick folks there. It’s 
the finest place you ever saw. The sky 
ain’t a bit like this. It’s most always 
blue and bright, and the air in summer 
smells sweet and warm coming over 
the green prairies. Oh,” he added en- 
thusiastically, “I'm sure he’d get well 
if he’d come out to our part of the 
country.” 

“I like to hear you talk,” said his 
companion, withasigh, “I wish you 
could see Pa, and tell him. Poor Pa! 
Sometimes I do get afraid for him. I 
don’t care to live if he can’t,” she 
added tremulously. 

There was a sweet wistfulness about 
her face which went straight to Daniel 
Richards’ great, simple, chivalrous 
heart. How he longed to take her in 
his strong arms, there to shield and 
comfort her, Oh, the grim irony of 
fate! Here was he with his splendid 
store of health and strength, and she 
doing battle in this cold, cruel world 
for an aged father and helpless broth- 
ers and sisters. Henceforth she and 
her loved ones must be his care. 

“What's the matter with me going 
home with you, and telling him all 
about it?” he asked boldly, his heart 
beating high. 

She drew herself up stiffly. “I guess 
I ain’t the kind you take me for, Mis- 
ter,” she said, icily. “Seems to me 
you're forgetting we ain't ac- 
quainted.” 

“I didn’t mean no offense,” he said 
with humility. “There don’t seem to 
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be any one around to introduce us,” 
glancing regretfully at the hurrying 
crowd of passers-by. 

She hesitated a moment, then 
melted. “Well,” she said at length, 
“you look like you was square, and I 
do want Pa to hear about thecountry 
Well—yes—I guess you can come. It’s 
just a ways around the corner.” 

They walked along together, Daniel 
as if he trod on air, and presently en- 
tered a dark and narrow street. When 
they came to a tall, flat-faced build- 
ing, she turned in at its entrance. 
“This is the place,” she said, and 
began to climb the dirty, ill-lighted 
stair. They went up and up, past 


many doorways from which issued the 
sounds of loud talking, and the smell 
of cooking, until it seemed to Danic! 
that they could climb no higher. At 
narrow hall, 
Here © 


last they entered a 
wrapped in profound darkness. 
his guide paused. 

“Pa, Pa,” she called. Instantly the 
door at the far end of the passage flew 
open, and a man appeared on the 
threshold, lifting high a kerosene lamp 
to light their way. He was apparently 
about thirty years of age, and was 
pale and cadaverous, with piercing 
eyes, and lank locks hanging about his 
hollow cheeks. 

“That you, Jen?” he called. ‘“Shet 
up, will you?” he added to the chil- 
dren who clung about his legs, peer- 
ing out into the darkness. 

“Yes, it’s her, Pa?” they shouted. 
“It’s her! Here she is. Hello, Ma, 
hello!” and they threw themselves 
upon Daniel's companion with a wild 
chorus of infantile shrieks and cack- 
lings. 

“Git out of there!” she said, laugh- 
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ing good-naturedly. “Git out, you, I 
say. Don’t you see the gentleman? 
Oh, shut up.” 

“You're late, Jen,” said the man, 
querulously. “The bolognys has been 
done a long time.” 

“I know I am, Pa,” she answered 
cheerfully, “but I was talking with this 
gentleman. He’s fromthe West, and 
he’s come’along with me to tell you all 
about it out there.” ‘ 

Within the ‘dreary tenement the 
evening dragged slowly away. Daniel 
sat silent and depressed. Pa drawled 
on in a ceaseless monologue, inter- 
rupted by rasping fits of coughing. 
The Lady of the Locks served up the 
untidy meal, and washed the cracked 
and crazy tableware, meanwhile ad- 
ministering justice to the noisy flock 
which squabbled urc. the floor. 

‘Vou must excuse the racket, Mr. 
Richards, and me not entertaining 
you more,” she said apologetically. 
“There’s an awful lot to do whena 
woman’s away all day, specially 
where she’s the mother of four chil- 
dren,” she added, bestowing a mater- 
nal cuff which sent the recipient howl- 
ing under the bed. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered 
Daniel wearily. “I don’t mind.” To 
himself he was saying over and over 
again, “The mother of four children. 
Well—I’'ll—be—jiggered !” 

When the midnight train for the 
west pulled out of the union station, 
on one of the back seats sat an awk- 
ward country lad. His head was sunk 
between his shoulders, and his hat was 
pulled down close over his eyes. 
Within his waistcoat was buttoned a 
well-filled pocketbook, but beneath it 
beat a very heavy heart. 
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THE ESSENCE OF SUCCESS 
OST people, having attained emi- 
nence of any kind, are immedi- 
ately prepared to tell others what 
means they must employ in attempt- 
ing todo likewise, forgetting that no 
two lives run parallel, either suceess- 
fully or disastrously. There is no cut 


and dried method to be employed by 
those anxious to make the best of the 
unsolicited lives bestowed upon them, 
because no mechanical principles of 


success work out in order unless the 
necessary basic characteristics, upon 
which all such processes are built, can 
be furnished along with the patent 
modus operandi. A business man can 
instruct aspirants for his kind of suc- 
cess hourly, yearly; giving the best of 
his own experience to willing minds, 
which at the first independent oppor- 
tunity (owing to an individual lack of 
certain elements elusive and almost 
indefinable; indigenious to the in- 
structor’s nature, impossible to the 
pupil) make pitiful failures, although 
standing upon those same principles 
of success. 

Pre-eminent success is set in mo- 
tion by a genius for making the best 
and most attractive of whatever is 
undertaken. Like all genius this mas- 
tering force is born with the man, pos- 
sessing an essence no finger can touch, 
but every being feels. In lieuof a 
more definite term this essence must 


be called charm—that power which 
draws everything and everybody its 
way. The impelling power is success- 
ful no matter where it be placed; in 
drawing room or stock exchange; 
senate chamber or police court; news- 
paper office or in Archey Road. The 
successful serpent has it; the success- 
ful artist has it; the successful preach- 
er or actor has it; Robert Louis Stev- 
enson used it to wonderful purpose 
and so does the devil—every day. 

Charm, charm is the essence of suc- 
cess. 

The master, whether he be Napoleon 
or the captain of a high school bat- 
talion, commands the inexplicable 
obedience and admiration of those less 
gifted by means of some power his fol- 
lowers cannot describe, a power mag- 


netizing them into subservience with- 


out any direct appeal to their reason. 

Undoubtedly there are many other 
elements lending themselves to suc- 
cess; but taking them all in all they 
cannot stand firmly once bereft of 
charm. 

Many strong-willed people fail, ener- 
getic people fail, moral people fail, but 
charming people succeed in some di: 
rection or another; perhaps not just as 
you or I desire to succeed, but the 
question of taste separates mankind 
further asunder than a frog and a boy. 
In making this assertion no claim is 
laid to the moral worth of the essence, 
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although there would seem to be the 
same wisdom perceptible in the errors 
of charm that is to be found in the 
alluring ocean all flushed and emerald 
before a devastating storm. 

The popular novel or play devoid of 
merit, judged by established critical 
tenets possesses for multitudes an in- 
definable charm; but, in truth, were 
the novel or play perfected as it might 
be, that charm of the creator need not 
be destroyed in the least in the pro- 
cess, and thereon hangs the responsi- 
bility of either artist or dictator; hav- 
ing the gift to lead it is bravertostart 
up the ladder than down. 

Mr. Ruskin’s aesthetic reasoning was 
sometimes untenable, but his force of 
charm surmounted any such defect; 
the color of his language defies criti- 
cism of his logic; the Jesuit priest often 
beguiled by poor logic clothed with 
insidious attractions; hence, charm 


may be fatal and still remain one of 
the few positive quantities discover- 


able wherever man or woman has led 
either a wide or limited portion of the 
universe in his or her direction. 
Eo 
THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE 

HE human countenance is an un- 

certain guide leading through the 
shadowy paths of character, carrying 


a dark lantern, and still there are few , 


people who do not pride themselves 
upon their perfect understanding of 
this unreliable leader. 

The particularly weak point in the 
evidence of a man’s face lies in the 
contradiction of its several stories; 
but this fact slides by the average ob- 
server, who seizes upon what to him 
appears to be the strongest bit of evi- 
dence apparent, then determines the 
type of man by that mere factor of his 
character. 

No character is composed exclu- 
sively of one attribute, whether virtu- 
ous or evil. It is known that in a bes- 
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tial heart angel's wings faintly rustle; 
in the life of the saint the cloven hoof 
beats time, and between these ex- 
tremes the masses of humanity surge, 
composed of every possible variation 
upon the themes of good and bad. 

A man with coarse features is by the 
average mind immediately designated 
a sensualist, whereas, in truth, the 
delicate-lipped, thin-jawed man is ac- 
tually and statistically more often 
the permanent, secret dweller in the 
land of the senses. Lines of care, 
worry and unhappiness are frequently 
mistaken for traces of vice—and some- 
times the reverse. Two human beings 
may experience identically the same 
violent emotions resulting in extreme 
emotional evidence upon one face and 
no evidence at all upon the other, 
owing to the relative self control of 
the individuals, and somewhat to the 
comparative flexibility of their facial 
muscles. 

It is generally believed that the 
eyes tell the truth, even when the rest 
of the face is unreliable. This sup- 
position is tenable but is not final, be- 
cause eyes are the outlet for moods 
anda man’s eyes though truthful 
forty times may lie generously the 
fiftieth without any particular inten- 
tion on his part. 

Most bewildering of all the labyrin- 
than mazes of character is the high 
wall of conduct separating the social 
and business life. A generous, kind- 
eyed man in all social relations has, by 
the time he reaches his place of busi- 
ness, drawn a steel mask over his face, 
hard and defensive if not offensive, 
from out which his once affable eyes 
glance like gimlets or repose as ex- 
pressionless as a fish. 

By which face is this creature to be 
judged? Fairly by neither one, rather 
by the combination of both, forming 
the actual man, whose nervous system 
—the impetus of the creature—is more 
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complex and incomprehensible than 
the most intricate machine made by 
human hands. Until men understand 
themselves, outside intelligence can 
not reasonably pretend to do more 
than take the human heart to pieces. 
Only God can put it together again. 

But allowing this to be true, there is 
still one reliable method of interpret- 
ing human nature—the method em- 
ployed by little children and animals. 
That sixth sense, known as intuition, 
though occasionally at fault, is more 
reliable in the results of its process 
than all the logical conclusions of 
philosophic analogists. 

Solomon and a little child meet on a 
final platform of understanding where 
they feel rather than read human na- 
ture. The strength of this wisdom 
lies in their starting point, where a 
man is accepted provided he is felt to 
be kind, brave and honest in intention, 
no matter how indelibly his many 
human short-comings may be set forth 
on his countenance. 

The hand of a little child feels its 
way to a man’s heart as we with our 
worldly casuistry can never penetrate 
along the road of the human counten- 


ance. 
i 


BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 

VER since the fourteenth" century 

the game ot battledore and shuttle- 
cock has served to pleasantly chase 
away aristocratic hours. To be sure 
its popularity has risen and sunk to 
rest with several royal suns; but the 
roots of the game seem to have been 
fairly planted in rich soil, from whence 
Fashion cannot drag them; for here 
we are at battledore again as the new 
century sets in, and a right appetizing 
game we find it to be—not to speak of 
its picturesque qualifications for social 
success. What other game can be 
undertaken as a settler between the 
superfluous courses of a Christmas or 
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Thanksgiving dinner? What other 
game lends itself harmlessly to indoor 
amusement—and exercise on rainy 
days? It hasbeen suggested that golf 
could be utilized indoors provided suffi- 
cient space were granted to afforda 
goal in each story and down the cellar 
stairs, from whence a long drive to 
the garret could be made, then down 
again to a putting green in the front 
hall, but this idea runs some risks of 
family friction which battledore and 
shuttlecock, in its simplicity and harm- 
lessness does not do. No furniture or 
windows risk demolition through the 
gambols of the shuttlecock — that 
cheerful survivor of darker ages; and 
as a means to exercise, invigorating and 
appetizing, this old-fashioned game, 
newly pressed into service, has few do- 
mestic rivals. No other game except 
tennis, can be said to show off the 
human figure to such graceful advan- 
tage; indeed, there are few more in- 
teresting sights, from a human stand- 
point, than thatof agile youth batting 
the shuttlecock back and forth in an 
old English or colonial hall. 


ae 
APRIL SCENTS 

HERE are worlds of beauty buried 

deep in the heart of the winter 
months as they come back among the 
trees, on river banks and high upon the 
mountain’s brow, but even so they lie 
still and odorless (except among the 
pines), or storm and rage without car- 
rying any agreeable sensation to 
man’s olfactory nerves—so delicate 
and sensitive. 

Then when April bursts the buds 
Winter has nourished, her great, wet 
drops mingling with the earth’s new- 
born sweetness send out delight to a 
sense whose value is not wholly appre- 
ciated, owing to universal negligence 
where common property is concerned. 

The man who valueth not the April 
sense deserveth barren nostrils. 


























HE Jester bowed his foolish head 
And wept with all his power. 
‘Why art thou sad? Alas, poor thing, 
Explain thy grief,’’ remarked the King. 
“‘l am an April Fool,'’ he said, 
**And this an April shower.” 














THE BALLAD OF THE ANTIQUARIAN 


He kept a stock of fine antiques 
In a dingy basement store 
That was thick with dust, and cob- 
webs and rust, 
On ceiling and on floor. 


He lived alone in a simple way, 
And slept on an antique bed; 

And he used to dine at half past nine 
On remarkably antique bread. 


He wore a coat of the Empire style, 
And a hat of an early date; 
And he shed salt tears: when he said 
his years 
Were only seventy-eight. 


Thus he lived alone in his own sweet 
way; 
In a sort of antique content; 
For his trade was fine in the antique 
line, 
And netted him ninety per cent. 


One day I chanced on this antique 
man, 
And I made me bold to say: 
“Oh, Mister Antique, why don’t you 
seek 
A bride for yourself, I pray?” 


Then he gazed on me with his antique 
eyes, 
And solemnly waggled his head, 
And he sighed, sighed he, ‘Well, it 
seems to me 
Iam rather too young to wed. 


“And, too,” he said, with a gentle 
blush, 
As his head he shyly hung, 
“The women I see all seem to me 
So very extremely young. 


“I do not. care for such new-made 
things— , 
I love but. the dear antique— 
And to find a maid_liké my, stock in 
trade, 
I fear I'd have far to seek.” 


I slapped him gently on the back, 
Which made the dry dust fly, 

And I said, “My boy, prepare for joy; 
For just such a girl know I. 


“She is tall and slim as a fishing-pole, 
And wrinkled and lame and gray; 

And I vow that she is seventy-three, 
And she looks very much passe. 


“She is, of course, but a gay young 
thing, 
And giddy beyond compare; 
But with all her tricks she looks ninety- 
six, 
And has quite an antique air.” 


With a joyful sob the antique man 
Threw himself on my manly breast; 
And the tears from his eye met my 
Ascot tie, 
As he blubbered upon my vest. 


“Oh, thank you, thank you, sir,” he 
cried ; 
“T'll run out and purchase a ring; 
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You shall see us wed. 
bring,” he said, 
“As a present, some antique thing.” 


You may 


So he courted her well, and her shy 
consent 
He won in a year, at least; 
And the knot was tied that made her 
his bride, 
By an awfully antique priest. 


She was, indeed, of an antique mien, 
And he gazed on her face with joy; 

For when with her the antique sir 
Seemed young as a high-school boy. 


She looked so old that an antique 
vase 
Of the reign of Ptolemy II., 
Or aGuttenberg book, hada just- | 
made look, 
And a Grecian urn seemed new. 


But men must work and women must 
weep, 
And the customers came and went. 
But although each day crowds passed 
his way, 
Not one of them spent a cent. 


So his trade fell off at a startling rate, 
And it puzzled him why it should, 

For he had in store fully forty score 
Of antiques in stone and wood. 


With brasses and bronzes, and antique 
books, 
And buttons, and swords, and rings, 
All that, to be terse, would open the 
purse > 
Of a lover of antique things. 


“Pray tell me, mister,” one day he said 
To a friend, “and tell me true, 
Why don’t you buy?” and the friend 
said, “I 
Consider your stuff too new.” 


Oh, sad grew the heart of the antique 
man, 
And hard seemed his poor young life, 
For he clearly saw that his stock 
looked raw, 
‘And new when compared to his wife. 


But his wife was a dear old thoughtful 
soul, 
And she said, while her tears she hid, 
“It is best that I should up and die,” 
And so she up and did. 


Now the moral I wish you well to heed, 
Though I knowquite well you won’t, 
Is this—if you seek to wed an antique, 
Whatever you do do, don’t. 
Ellis Parker ‘Butler 
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*"TWIXT SMILES AND TEARS 


HER BABY 

N the glittering sweep of the house 

there were numberless faces. Dia- 
monds glinted above fluttering fans, 
on all sides there was the radiance and 
sheen, and perfume of rich fabrics. 
Lights scintillated, the air was heavy 
with the fragrance of exotics. Num- 
berless faces, but of one only Murch- 
inson was thinking. 

She sat just beyond him, and there 
was something extremely attractive in 
her shoulders that rose from a froth 
of white organdie and lace. 

He watched her as she turned to 
reply to some one teside her. A slow 
monosylable fell from her lips, and at 
her companion’s words the richly 
curved cheek dimpled. 

Then she gave her attention to the 
play, in her absorption leaning for- 
ward, her hand on the ledge of the 
seat beyond. 

He stared dully at the hand. It was 
small and well shaped. On one of the 
fingers an old fashioned cluster dia- 
mond flashed and radiated under the 
light, sending forth sparkling shafts. 
She moved her hand until it lay side- 
ways, the slim fingers curled like a 
sleeping child’s, the pink, satiny palm 
crumpled like a rose leaf. 

Six months ago that hand had 
crossed his horizon and changed the 
tint thereof. 

He had advertised for a woman of 
culture and refinement to take charge 
of aninfant. The compensation was 
liberal and‘ several people applied for 
the child, but when a tall woman, 
wearing black and heavily veiled, 
entered the dingy village hotel parlor, 
and in a voice as soft and low as his 
ideas of what a voice should be, asked 
that the baby be given into her keep- 
ing, adding that she loved babies so, 
he made a mental surrender. 

She saw that the situation was hers, 
and after the necessary arrangements 
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asked to see the baby. When she 
bent over it, for it sustained her ver- 
dict of goodness and was fast asleep, 
he knew that no troublesome ques- 
tions concerning the child’s welfare 
would harrass him. 

And after her departure, for she 
took the baby with her, the hotel pro- 
prietor told him that it was a most un- 
usual thing for Mrs. Morris to do, al- 
though he felt confident the child 
would be well cared for. 

That night, as he looked from the 
window of the train hurrying him 
back to business cares, he saw in every 
moonlit vista a little crumpled rose- ° 
leaf palm that had lain for a moment 
on the table, the fingers upcurled like 
the sleeping child’s he had given into 
her charge; he heard from beneath the 
folds of nun’s veiling a voice undoubt- 
edly youthful declare that she loved 
babies so. 

With a start he roused himself; the 
play was done. 

She drew back, a cold, ungracious 
expression setting over her face, when 
he spoke to her. 

Then he laughed softly at her facial 
confession of recognition, for the color 
flamed into her cheeks and died, leav- 
ing them white. 

“My baby!” she gasped, “you want 
him!” 

“Indeed I do not,” he laughingly re- 
assured her, “I want to thank you for 
your care of him.” 

“Oh,” she began, enthusiastically, 
“he’s the dearest baby, but,” with a 
quick change of manner, “you have 
seen him; you know how I deceived 
you.” ; 

“No; I have not been in the village. 
I did not know you deceived me until 
I saw you here to-night.” 

“How did you know me? I thought 
I was quite incognito.” ° 

“I knew your hand.” 

She moved nearer to him, with a 
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rippling run of incredulous laughter. 
The aisle was crowded,a few mo- 
ments’ delay unavoidable. 

“Mother was at a missionary meet- 
ing,” she began hurriedly; “I saw the 
advertisement, and a neighbor had 
just come in and told me that you 
wanted some one you could trust to 
take care of a little baby whose mother 
was dead. We needed money so,” i 
a little burst of confidence. “Oh, Iam 
ashamed that it was the fifty dollars a 
month that made me do it. Mother 
would never have consented. So I 
borrowed her clothes, and sped up the 
street to find my baby—and lots of 
beautiful things. This dress—the 
play to-night. Come to-morrow and 
see the baby. It is only an hour’s ride 
out.” She moved on with her com- 
panion. Next day a young man going 


down a village street took furtive 
glances at a little kodak picture of a 
girl holding a baby, and looking upon 
it with a world of love in her face, and 
a young woman watching him from 


the window turned after he had passed 
from view, and knelt by a baby, who 
crowed and kicked in radiant good 
humor, endeavoring to teach it an un- 
learned lesson. 

“Dad-da, my darling: say dad-da.” 
Over and over the girl repeated the 
words. 

‘““A-goo-00,” the baby said. In the 
baby’s vocabulary “a-goo-00” meant 
“IT love you.” 

“You faithless. one!” she cried at 
‘last, “he does too, at least he will, and 
oh my baby!” she caught the child to 
her, “he’s the nicest man I ever saw, 
and the pity of it.” 

In the village post office, where no 
secrets are sacred, the frequency of 
the letters that came from a distance 
to the old house on the hill within the 
next three months was the subject of 
much discussion, and it was decided 
that the babies of ten months required 
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more advice than do those of a tender- 
er age. 

It was June time when he next came, 

Half way upthe avenue he sprang 
from his horse, for he caught a glimpse 
of them in the rose covered summer 
house. Again a frightened look flashed 
in her eyes, and her arms more closely 
clasped the child she held. 

“I don’t want him,” he assured her, 
when the baby, who had been kissed 
and caressed much to his annoyance, 
played at their feet. ‘He would be a 
white elephanton my hands, unless—” 

“Don’t!” There was a world of pain 
and entreaty in her voice. 

“But Ilove you! In all the world I 
love no other woman, and you love 
me!” there was a ring of triumph in 
his voice. 

“Yes,” with a little sobbing laugh 
that tore at his heart. “I love you, 
and you love me, and the baby loves 
me! Oh, the shame of it! and the pity 
of it! and the faithlessness of it!” 

He caught her hands. “Carolyn” he 
said, “Carolyn.” 

“Did you not love 
mother?” 

“No.” 

She fell back from him with a little 
gesture of repugnance. 

“Now I hate you,” she cried, de- 
fiance and love battling in her eyes. 

“But why should I love her?” 

At the utter bewilderment of her 
face a light broke over his own, 
“Carolyn, the boy is my brother’s! 
Why my sweetheart,” for she had burst 
into tears. “I thought you knew. 
My brother was abroad when his wife 
died and Icabled him that I would 
take charge of the child. It is im- 
possible for him to come home yet. 
Did I not tell you the baby’s father 
was pleased?” 

“Yes,” with a sigh that righted 
everything, “but I didn’t understand, 
andI thought you had forgotten her 


the baby’s 
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so soon, and I hated myself for loving 
you. Oh’—but the sentence was not 
finished. 

Then they were silent for a raptur- 
ous moment because understanding is 
enough when people are in love. And 
the baby—the neglected, forgotten 
baby, although there was _ noth- 
ing in his experience to account for 
such indifference, cooed and gurgled 
in sweet content. 

Sara Lindsay Coleman 
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WANTED EQUAL CHANCES WITH THE BEAR 
¢¢-HERE is an old sayin’,” began 

Hankins, “to the effect that 
Providence most gener’ly helps the 
critter who helps hisself, and I never 
run acrost this remark in print or hear 
it quoted without bein’ sorter remin- 
ded of Bill Bunker and the bear. 

“Bill was a pious sort of an old far- 
mer and trapper who lived in a clear- 
in’ in the woods down East somewhere 
—might’s well call it Maine, I reckon, 
seein’ that’s the biggest state and 
there’s the most room there—and 
whenever he got into a tight place the 
fust thing he allers thought of was 
callin’ on the Lord to help him out. 
Got so he sort of depended on the Crea- 
tor that way instid of pitchin’in and 
helpin’ hisself, which was a mighty 
shiftless way of doin’ bizness, ez most 
anybody with any gumption could’ve 
told him. He orter sensed it fer his- 
self, but it seems he didn’t—not till 
later on at any rate; and then it come 
about in this way: 

“Bill was out in a stump lot one day, 
quite a piece from the house, when he 
ketches sight of a big bear comin’ fer 
him at fullspeed. He had left his gun 
leanin’ ag’inst a pine stump at the 
further side of the lot, andit was too 
late to go after it now, specially ez the 
bear was coming from that direction; 
so he shuts his eyes and begins pray- 
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in’ fer deliverance from the animal 
that is makin’ fer him. 

“But when he opens his eyes later 
on and looks up, the fust thing that 
greets his vision is that bear still com- 
in’ fer him, so he shuts his eyes and 
repeats his petitions once more. 

“Again openin’ his optics he sees the 
bear still saunterin’ in his direction at 
a two-forty gait and gittin’ closer and 
closer every minute. 

“At this juncture Bill begins to real- 
ize it is high time he was standing on 
the defensive, unless he wants to get 
chawed up by the bear, so he whips out 
his huntin’-knife, gits a firm grip on 
the handle, squares off ready for action 
and then speaks up loud and says: 

‘«‘Oh, Lord, I see it is about time I 
was doin’ suthin fer myself in this mat- 
ter upon which I have bin addressin’ 
you, so if you can’t help me please 
don’t help the bear, and in jest about 
two minutes you'll see one of the live- 
liest old scrimages right in this clearin’ 
that you ever laid yer eyes on!’ 

“How did it all come out? Well, 
Bill won the fight, and he says he is 
convinced that Providence was on his 
side after all; and that little bear epi- 
sode, so to call it, taught him that even 
when you pray for assistance it don’t 
pay to set down with your hands folded 
and depend on the Lord to do all the 
work.” Will S. Gidley 
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“THEIR PRECIOUS BALMS” 


Psalms 141: 6 


With breastplate buckled on, and visor barred, 

With greaves well-oiled, and corslet linked to 
shield; 

With targe steel-studded, cut and thrust to 


guard, 

And right arm stout the trenchant brand to 
wield; 

A man may fight, and smite shrewd blows, and 


win 
*Gainst honest foemen keen to enter in. 
But armor, targe, nor circling sword defend 
From random arrow sped by some fool friend. 


Francis Lynde 
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yew year 1899 was extremely fruit- 
ful of historical novels in the 
United States. The climax of produc- 
tion in this field would appear to be 
reached, however, in the publication 
early in this year of “To Have and to 
Hold,” by Mary Johnston, a tale of life 
in the colony of Virginia in the earli- 
est days of its existence. The story, 
which was published first as a serial 
in the“Atlantic Monthly,” is very orig- 
inal, dramatic, and of absorbing inter- 
est. Miss Johnston's versatility of style 
is remarkable: in the narrative she is 
simple, yet strong; her descriptions 
are vivid and picturesque; in scenes of 
passion she is intensely dramatic; and 
in the passages of love-making she 
displays a sympathetic art and an ex- 
quisite delicacy of feeling. To em- 
ploy with equal skill, stirring, angry 
and tender words, is not easy; but 
to impregnate those words with 
human color is indicative of genius. 
Not to have shared the perils and 
fortunes of the beautiful Jocelyn 
Percy and her chivalrous lord and 
master, not to have known of the dark 
scheming of my Lord Carnal and his 
snake-like accomplice, or the fate of 
the reckless yet faithful Diccon, the 
treachery and supreme friendship of 
Nantauquas: and to have failed mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Jeremy Spar- 
row,is to have missed much. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The Knight of the King’s Guard 

Is the story of the picturesque times 
of Edward III. and the good Queen 
Philippa, who defeated the Scots at 
Neville’s Cross, and led their king, 
David, a prisoner to London. The 
writer, Ewan Martin, has made use of 
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the historic possibilities of the times 
with discrimination and intelligence. 
It stands well to the fore in the ranks 
of the historical-romantic school so 
much in vogue at the present. (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston.) 


National Music in America 

Starts with the beginnings of 
psalmody in New England, regarding 
it as the seed of future American mu- 
sic, and tracing in masterly fashion, 
the development of. music down to 
Boston Symphony Orchestra perfec- 
tion of to-day. Mr. Louis Elson has 
treated this subject, perhaps better 
than any one else could do, in a hand- 
somely illustrated volume, third in the 
“Music Lovers’ Series,” by the same 
publishers. It is much more than a 
musical record stuffed full of dates 
and figures. It gives the origin of 
famous war and other songs, and the 
historical events connected with their 
use. (L. C. Page & Co., Boston.) 
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In Leo Dayne 

Margaret A. Kellog tells the story 
of ayoung woman from the humble 
walks of life who gives up many things 
precious to her for the sake of honest 
convictions. Nothing: is proved or 
disproved, but individualism and inde- 
pendence of thought regardless of 
early training is well brought out. The 
book is broad in its views and just in 
its judgment, and will commend itself 
to readers with or without creeds, as 
a strong psychical work. (James West 
Company, publishers.) 


i 


The King’s Mirror 
Is not one of the best of the Anthony 
Hope books, but as his worst is better 
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than many writers’ best, this book 
will prove interesting to hosts of 
readers. There is not a tedious line 
in Hope—he has not yet learned the 
gentle art of writing such. Pardon- 
able exaggeration, uniquely possible 
situations, and dainty touches of ro- 
mance, make this author’s verve and 
“go.” His critics should sit down and 
study his peculiarities. As Shake- 
speare’s “Claudio” said: 
“The miserable have no other medicine, 
but only hope!’ 


(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Bohemian Paris of To-day 

Edouard Cucuel has made 106 ex- 
tremely graphic pen drawings for the 
work which he has written in collabo- 
ration with W. C. Morrow. Few could 
write so well of the “Students’ quar- 
ter” of the French capital where so 
many strange customs are in vogue. 
The true student of human nature 
will admit the shadows, as well as a 
modicum of light, into his composite 
pictures. Some will, and do, say that 
the work of pen and pencil in this 
somewhat bulky volume is too vivid: 
but it has many of the marks of truth 
about it, and truth is good, from any 
quarter. There is little gloss and 
much glare to the description. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


The Black Wolf's Breed 

Harris Dickson’s vivid descriptions 
of love and intrigue in the seven- 
teenth century show careful use of 
excellent material. While Louisiana 
was yet in the possession of the French, 
and threatened by the pretensions of 
Spain, a young officer’s experiences in 
Paris, and the impressions made upon 
him by the glamor of the French court, 
form a memorable series of dramatic 
pictures, thrilling in the extreme. The 
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spirit of these picturesque times is ad- 
mirably transmitted to the pages of 
this powerfully dramatic story. (Bowen 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 

nit 
An Autumn Lane 

The latest volume of poetry from the 
pen of Will T. Hale of Nashville mir- 
rors the gentle peace of the rural by- 
way in midsummer; translates lovingly 
the myriad voices of Nature’s wee 
creatures; weaves into rythmic fancies 
the fragrance of the leaf and flower. 

The garrulous crows go flapping out of sight, 

While on the fence a partridge stance upright’ 

Bo 

Yea, all the earth is but a singing scene. 

And all the world is but a pictured song. 

Here are homely bits of sentiment in 
the pleasing dialect of the Tennessee 
villager and farmer; the philososhy 
of a simple and manly life close to 
Mother Earth. Humor, too, often 
mingled with the minor note of hidden 
melancholy. Occasionally a more 
strenuous tone, as when the poet ut- 
ters a protest against oppression, or 
cruelty sanctioned by the law. Best 
of all in the book, I think, is the 
human quality of it, the recognition of 
man’s perfections and the hopefulness 
for growth. A certain devotional 
spirit, too, is not the least of the 
many charms of the work of this high- 
souled southern singer. 


A PETITION 


“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet.” 
Matt. VI, 6. 


Where is this closet—in the solitude 
Where sylvan leaves with palpable soft stir 
Seem to our ears the faint down-floating whir 
From Time's wings as he flaps above the stream and wood? 


Where is this closet—shades of urban night, 
Where o'er the revelry the coupling trains 
Jar like the heavy noise of clanking chains 
As day (made captive), rousing tries once more his might? 


When I shall rest, with eyes that see no more— 
Sadly alone when friends shall go their way— 


Remember, Thou! one soul oft knelt to pray 
Amid the solitudes of crowds and knights of revelry. 


(M. E. Church, South, Pub. House, 
Nashville, Tenn.) 
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Mr. Jack Hamilin’s Meditations 

A volume of stories from the pen of 
Bret Harte is always welcome to lovers 
of good reading; and the collection en- 
titled “Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Meditation, 
and Other Stories,” brings one an at- 
tractive whiff of camp, ranch and 
mines in California. The wild, free 
life of unschooled, unpolished human 
character, with its innate good and 
evil, finds as clever expression in this 
ex-Californian’s last series of stories as 
it did in the earlier “Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” The author’s horizon of feel- 
ing seems to be unlimited; “The Boom 
of the Calaveras Clarion” being un- 
rivalled in its quaint humor; while the 
story which gives the volume its title 
comes dangerously near tragedy. Al- 
though Mr. Harte’s tales are neces- 
sarily local, his treatment and sympa- 
thies are national; and the book 
should find a wide circle of readers, 
and doubtless will. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston.) 

The Other Fellow : 

What a versatile and gifted man is 
F. Hopkinson Smith, artist, lecturer, 
reader and writer! Certainly a crea- 
ture of “ten—or more—talents,” he 
developes all to the enjoyment of his 
appreciative fellow men. The stories 
and sketches are charming. Whether 
he is describing an artist’s experiences 
in Holland, two young lovers, through 
the medium of an old Southern mam- 
my, or the experience of a child lost 
in the city, he is entirely successful. 
His style, as we would expect, is thor- 
oughly artistic, and he gives to lan- 
guage and construction alike a “twist” 
or piquancy wholly his own. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


On Trial 

By “Zack” is a queer story which 
deserves wide popularity for its wealth 
of truisms, like these :— 
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“Sin be a queer thing—it takes more 
than eddication to fathom it” — 

“Nature's arithmetic needs a bigger 
slate and a longer head than us have 
got to reckon with’ — 

“Folk bain’t alles the better for ba- 
ing punished—there be zome as walks 
a deal nearer God prosperous than 
cast down.” 

If anyone wishes to realize, with- 
out the pain of actual experience, 
what a dreadful thing is moral coward- 
ice, and how inevitable is its punish- 
ment, let him study the character of 
Dan, the hero (?) of this novel. As is 
the usual case, his wrong doing is not 
confined to the sinner’s suffering, but 
falls heavily on those he loves best. 
The story is extremely readable. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In Connection With the DeWilloughby 
Claim 


Mrs. Frances Hodgsdon Burnett’s 
great cleverness makes one rather 
wonder at the awkwardness of the 
title she has chosen for her anything 
but awkward story. It is of intense 
dramatic interest. The authoress first 
depicts life ina small North Carolina 
towh with the central character so 
moving in his wit, kindliness, and gen- 
eral bonhommie, that one longs to see 
himon the stage. Then we are given 
equally faithful descriptions of anoth- 
er sort of life and people. Again the 
scene changes—this time to the som- 
bre and prosaic existence of New 
England, in the township of Willow- 
field. Many persons move through 
the pages of this remarkable story: 
all described with that vividness and 
color of which Mrs. Burnett has such 
admirable command. One’s interest 
in the story never flags. Each of her 
volumes has been eminently origi- 
nal; the last is no exception. (Chas, 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 


First Prize: William P. White, 1012 Pioneer Press 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Second Prize: Miss Jennie M. Whitney, Loomis St., 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Third Prize: Miss Lila Harlburt, Glenwood, lowa, 

Fourth Prize: Miss E, A. Watson, 611 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN FEBRUARY 
Literature ; 

1. The National Library of France 
is the largest collection of books in 
the world, and the one most impossi- 
ble to duplicate. This collection, con- 
sisting of, nearly three million bound 
volumes, and about half that number 
of pamphlets, is known as the Biblio- 
theteque Nationale, situated in the 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris. The build- 
ing was formerly occupied by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and was first used for the 
National Library under the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans. The second 
most important collection of books in 
the world is contained in the British 
Museum, London. It now numbers 
.two million bound volumes. Third 
among the world’s great libraries is 
that of St. Petersburg, possessing 
more than one million, two hundred 
thousand volumes, and not less than 
twenty-six thousand manuscripts. 

2. Thomas Bailey. Aldrich was born 
in 1836, at Portsmouth, N. H., and is 
worthy to be ranked as a poet with 
Holmes, Whittier and Longfellow. 


“His poetry has in it, an oriental 
depth of color and airiness; it is suf- 
fused with an intense love of nature, 
joyous as the spring time, and opulent 
with summer’s blooms; revelling in the 


shadowy mystery of the purple East, 
and yet playing at will in all life’s 
harmonies.” 

3. The first Mrs. Longfellow died in 
1835 at Rotterdam, and in 1836 while 
sojourning at Interlaken, Switzerland, 
the poet met Miss Frances Appleton. 
Subsequently the friendship was re- 
newed in Boston, and while Longfel- 
low evidently “feared to put it to the 
touch,” “Hyperion” was quite as evi- 
dently written under the influence 
of the fascination ever exerted by 
lovely woman upon a poetical, impres- 
sionable nature. Paul Flemming is 
undoubtedly Longfellow the widower, 
and Mary Asburton is Frances Apple- 
ton. Had the result been otherwise, 
this published courtship might have 
had disagreeable consequences, but 
Longfellow was made once again the 
happiest of men, by winning the heart 
of the woman he reverenced as asaint, 
and loved more than a saint. 

4. “The Civiland Military Gazette,” 
in India, had a whole Kipling number 
for its Christmas issue in 1885. Kipling 
was then just twenty years old. In 
this issue of the “Gazette” he had nine 
stories and several ballads; his sister 
contributed three stories and some 
sketches; his brother also had three 
stories, and there was a page of liter- 
ary criticism and a few pictures, by 
his father. One of the copies of this 
issue of the “Gazette” sold in New 
York in 1897 for five dollars. 

5. Count Tolstoy advocates living the 
life of the peasants, and dividing one’s 
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substance with them, in order that all 
may share alike. To acertain extent 
he lives like that class when at his 
country home, some 150 miles from 
Moscow; ploughs in the fields, dresses 
as they doand eats the same plain food. 
At times, however, he is obliged to 
give up these practices on account of 
the inroads they make on his health. 
At one time he wished to give all he 
had to peasants, but the law would 
not sanction his reducing his children 
to beggary in this manner; conse- 
quently he gave his estate to his wife, 
thus relieving himself of the responsi- 
bility of being in possession of it. 
Since then he has divided the rest of 
his property among his children, and 
literally has no more than the poorest 
peasant. 
Art 

The eight finest facades in the 
world are those of the Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris; Parthenon, Athens; 


Opera House, Paris; Capitol, Wash- 


ington; St. Peter’s, Rome; St. Mark’s 
Library, Venice; Amiens Cathedral, 
and Ducal Palace, Venice. 

2. Robert W. Weir was the profes- 
sor of drawing at West Point when 
Whistler was a cadet. He painted the 
panel picture in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, known as the 
“Departure of the Pilgrims.” 

3. One day Professor Weir brought 
from the picture gallery a large paint- 
ing containing many figures, and 
directed Whistler to copy this picture 
with pen andink. Whistler was near 
sighted, and in making drawings he 
would fix his eyes upon a near portion 
of the model, and then proceed to 
copy it upon the drawing board. He 
never drew any outline of the work he 
was copying, but seemed to work at 
random, and in -this instance he dis- 
played one of his favorite tricks,which 
was to draw first, say a face from the 
model, then a foot, then the body, 
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skipping from one point of the picture 
to another, apparently without keep- 
ing any relation to anyof the different 
parts. But when the picture wascom- 
pleted all the parts seemed to fit to- 
gether like mosaic, and it was a 
complicated piece of work. 

4. Giotto, a contemporary and 
warm friend of Dante, painted the 
only authentic portrait of Dante. The 
work was executed in the Chapel of 
the Bargello; at the time of Dante’s 
banishment the picture was white- 
washed over, and only recently re- 
stored, I think sometime in this cen- 
tury. 

g. Correggio received a commis- 
sion from a rich lady of Parma, named 
Donna Breseide Colla, to paint an altar 
piece for her family chapel in the 
Church of San Antonio. She prom- 
ised him a payment of 400 lire impe- 
riali, and some authors say she kept 
him in her house during the six months 
he was working at it, but this is improb- 
able. Donna Breseide was, however, 
so delighted with “Il Giorno” (‘The 
Day”), when finished, that besides the 
400 lire she sent the artist a useful 
present of some sacks of corn, and two 
cars of flour from her podere, with a 
pig “so well fattened that it could 
scarcely walk.” 

General 

1. In the professional schools at 
Chalons-Mendon, France, according to 
the “Industrie Textile,” spiders have 
now to spin for the benefit of the bal- 
loons which are used for military and 
scientific researches. The spiders are 
grouped in dozens before a reel, which 
withdraws the threads. One spider 
can give a thread from twenty to forty 
yards in length, after which it is re- 
leased. The threads are of a pinkish 
hue, and are washed to remove the 
sticky surface layer. Eight threads 
must be combined, and the resulting 
texture is much lighter than ordinary 
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silk of the same bulk, and strong 
cords for military balloons can doubt- 
less be obtained in this way. 

2. The navy of Italy has existed 
since 236 B. C., when the Romans built 
100 ‘“‘quinqueremes” and 20 “tiremes” 
patterned after a Carthaginian vessel 
that was driven ashore on the coast 
of Italy. 

3. The Red Cross Society was an 
outgrowth of the Geneva Convention; 
taking its name from the fact that the 
red cross on a white ground, the flag 
of Switzerland reversed, was adopted 
as the badge. The first meeting was 
held at Geneva in 1863; almost im- 
mediately followed by the organization 
of the society in several other coun- 
tries. The suggestions that led to the 
formation of this first Red Cross Soci- 
ety, came from a little volume by M. 
Henri Dunant, called “Un Souvenir de 
Solferino.” 

4. In the Boston Town and Church 
Records the first child was born in 
1630, and was named Edward, son of 
Wm. and Elizabeth Aspinwall. 

5. In March, 1847, during the Mexi- 
can war, occurred a naval battle at the 
port of Vera Cruz, namely San Juan de 
Ulua. This port was strongly fortified, 
so that it was called the “Gibraltar of 
Mexico,” and the Mexicans had 
thought it was impossible for any one 
to land under the guns of the castle at 
the port, but Scott landed his men by 
surf boats. Commodore Ccnnor’s 
fleet and the land batteries of Scott 
after four days storming took San Juan 
de Ulua, and on March 27, 1847, Vera 
Cruz was taken. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 


Literature 

1. Where did Petrarch retire to 
write and study, and what does he say 
of his retreat. 

2. What famous French nobleman 
and diplomatist left “Memoires” that 
he ordered should not be published till 


thirty years after his death? How 
happened it that he came to the United 
States? 

3. What great French-writer was 
the recognized chief of the Romantic 
School? Why was he banished from 
France for a time? 

4. What was the “Port-Royal 
School” and what poet was its bright- 
est ornament? 

5. Upon the bust of what great 
comic actor and author did the French 
Academy put this inscription after his 
death: “Nothing is wanting to his 
glory; but he was wanting to ours,” 
Art 

1. What action in the artistic life 
of Pierre Jean David of Angers, 
France, entitles him to the interest 
and regard of Americans. 

2, What three French 
father, son and grandson, 
splendid battle scenes? 

Who married the daughter of one 
of the artists mentioned above? 

4. What woman, famous as a por- 
trait painter, wrote some exceedingly 
interesting “Souvenirs?” How many 
portraits did she paint, andof whom 
were some of these? 

5. Who was the greatest French 
architect of this century, and what did 
he write? 

Genera! 

1. What construction did Richelieu 
order at the famous siege of La 
Rochelle that contributed mainly to 
the surrender of that town? 

2. What was the origin of the word 
“Nicotine,” and what did someone 
propose for Nismes, France? 

3. What was the origin of the Troy- 
weight ? 

4. What wonderful relic of the 
Druidical religion exists at Carnac, 
France, in Brittany? 

5, What was the 
France? 


artists, 
painted 


“Oriflamme” of 


PRIZES FOR APRIL 


First Prize: “David Harum,” by 
Edward Noyes Westcott. 

Second Prize: Laughlin Fountain 
Pen. 


Third Prize: 
Fourth Prize: 


“Peek-a-Boo” Camera. 
The Siebel Madonna. 
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The Charge One of the first things to 
of the be done by ladies of qual- 
ity who have sincere long- 
ingsto be helpful to the poor is to 
thoroughly post themselves about the 
needs and the comfort of their pro- 
teges, especially when hospitality is to 
be extended. Some would feel like 
condemning Mrs. Potter-Palmer for 
charging, even for a charitable pur- 
pose, an admission of fifty cents to her 
house and picture gallery, to a recent 
delegation of “working girls” to whom 
she extended an invitation. The 
dear, well-meaning “patronesses’”’ wore 
their old clothes, so to speak, so as not 
to put to the blush those who could ill 
afford evening garments of customary 
“gorgeality.” Of course they wouldn't 
say a thing about this laudable inten- 
tion to the innocent objects of it all; 
and were naturally nonplussed when 
the guests arrived in carriages, wear- 
ing full-dress, carrying bouquets of 
real flowers, wearing real diamonds, 
and accompanied by faultlessly-at- 
tired male escorts! The “working- 
girls” felt really sorry for the “society 
ladies” because the latter wore such 
pitifully shabby clothes! 





tAn open Sea—a privateering prow— 


cArt, Drama, Verse, and late adventure now— 
And then, a ‘‘Crow’s Nes?’ view of books, and men— 
A bit to talk about betwixt myself and thou. 
(With apologies to Omar, the Persian.) 


Cook Could sucha situation have 
satys occurred anywhere else than 

in America? Doubted. The 
possibility of such a thing should have 
been precluded by the society ladies 
in question. Their advantages for an- 
ticipating were far superior to those of 
the working women, who, here in the 
land of the free, will always dress (if 
they can) perhaps better than pru- 
dence might suggest that they should. 
Either Mrs. Palmer and her friends 
should have appeared in their own 
full-jewelled, decollete evening gowns 
to make the kind delusion as real as 
possible, else invitations should have 
distinctly stated the request that no 
one should wear full dress, “as it was 
desired to make the occasion as in- 
formal as possible,” or some such like 
gentle fiction. Thus would the winds 
have been tempered to the shorn 
lambs! The best meaning charity is 
so often spoiled by a little overwean- 
ing “patronage.” All the same Mrs. 
Palmer’s willingness to lend her mag- 
nificent house to the enjoyment of 
those less privileged is most commend- 
able; an idea worthy of the gracious 
Lady of the Splendid Gowns. Next 
time she will doubtless invite her “re- 
ception committee” for some other 














evening, or do the “receiving” unaided 
and alone! ; 
w RW RM 

Artists To revive interest in some of 
Worth the artists, as well as in some 
Recalling . ‘ 

of the writers of the past, will 
one of these days be popular; and 
when it becomes so, F. O. C. Darley 
(born in Philadelphia 1822, and died 
sixty years later), will be recognized 
in the front rank of Americans who 
have been inimitable. Take up the 
quaint little fiction of 1845, “Margaret 
a Tale of the Actual and Ideal,” and 
see what expression the man could put 
into a few lines, what a sort of un- 
earthly beauty in Chillion’s face, and 
what an atmosphere of ponderous do- 
cility there was in his oxen. Another 
book, ‘Mutter-und-Rose-Lieder,” by 
Froebel, should also be put in evi- 
dence. One Friederich Unger made 
the drawings, and Andrew McCance of 
Boston knows just where ore of the 
few existing copies can be obtained. 

ve «Me ® 

The “Broadcast in England is 
Dickens! sown the sentiment that these 
two peoples are essentially one; that 
it rests with them to uphold, jointly, 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The English 
heart is stirred by the flutter of those 
Stars and Stripes as it is stirred by no 
other flag that flies except its own.” 
—(Charles Dickens at farewell Press 
dinner, Delmonico’s, New York, April 
18, 1868.) Wonder what stirrings are 
felt now at the sight of the colors of 
Goodman Steyn and Herr Kruger, 
present address South Africa. 


wy - 
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An Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 


Uncommon gen,whose fame as an orig- 

inal thinker is not confined 
to America, considers it his duty to 
run for the Common Council from the 
seventh ward of the city of Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Councilor 


“I shall make no canvass, pay 


FROM THE CROW’S NEST 
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ask for no votes. If 
the people want me to serve them, I 


no assessments, 


will doit.” There’s the Independent 
in politics for you! That city council 
will add much to Ohio’s fame if Dr. 
Gladden becomes a member! 
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New Wine 


Old Bottles The Springfield Republican 


speaks of a “slang-whanging 
pulpiteer from Georgia.” <A certain 
Boston paper refers a dozen or so 
times in a column, to its pugilistic edi- 
tor as its “‘fistic critic.” The faculty 
for coining new words as fast as Doo- 
ley and George Ade, Dean of the Slang- 
its, can make them, is growing apace. 
The man is not now living who could 
write the dictionary of the future. A 
prize should be offered to General Joe 
Howard for every new word he invents, 
for all of his are uncommonly expres- 
sive. 
eR R BR 

In the There is really a great deal 
Thick of It of inspiration, if you only 
know how to extract it, in being “in the 
current” of things—ondeck,so to speak, 
when the hurricane strikes home— 
with the crowd when the battle-scarred 
conqueror is passing, close to human 
nature and human happenings. The 
son of the late Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, writes of that conscientious and 
indefatigable painter that he had a 
peculiar “preference for working with 
the door of his studio wide open; the 
noises and traffic in the passages and 
on the stairways of a busy household 
never seemed to disturb him, and he 
appeared not to be averse, during the. 
long hours of work, to this slender com- 
munication with the outer world.” 
Just tell those whoshut themselves up 
into silent, book-lined walls, secure 
from annoying interruptions, that 
strains of the rarest music now and 
again come floating up from the 
clanging street sounds of city life. 
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Solo Work ‘Let hymns become singing 
flames that will reach to heaven. If 
you have no soul, don’t try tosing a 
solo.” (Joseph Cook, Park street church, 
1900.) In other words, people who 
can’t sing, and won’t sing, shouldn't 
be made tosing,—especially solos! All 
the same that preachment is a good 


one. 
uj 
eM RM 


Author, born New 
York, Aug, 1st, 1819, 
died there Sept. 28th, 
1891, sonof Allan Melville, New York, 
importing merchant, widely travelled, 
and of literary tastes, whose death 
compelled Herman to seek his own 
fortunes in early childhood. Shipped 
as cabin boy in 1837 on English vessel, 
and as sailor before the mast; a year 
later, on aship bound for Liverpool. 
Following these experiences he taught 
school, Lansingburg, N. Y., an old 
salary receipt giving his remuneration 
at “6 dollars a quarter and board.” 
Sailed from New Bedford, Mass. Jan. 
ist, 1841, on the Pacific bound sperm- 
whaler, “Acushnet,” (Appleton says 
he rounded the Horn in the whaler 
“Dolly.”) With a companion, Rich- 
ard T. Green, (the “Toby” in “Typee,’’) 
deserted ship at Nukuheva, one of the 
Marquesas Islands, owing to extreme 
cruelty of captain and crew. After 
many adventures among the cannibals 
in “Typee” valley, described in book 
thus named, Melville was rescued 
and carried to the Society Islands by 
an Australian whaler, his companion, 
“Toby” having made his’ escape 
earlier. From thence he journeyed to 
the Hawaiian group, there joining the 
crew of the frigate “United States,” 
and reaching Boston October, 1844. 
“Typee” is said to have been written 
largely at Lansingburg, N. Y., the 
following winter. It was published 
first in England under the title “Mel- 
ville’s Marquesas Islands” in 1846, by 


Condensed 
Life of 
Herman Melville 
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John Murray of London, and under 
the title “Typee” in New York the 
same year. “Omoo,” relating Mel- 
ville’s escape from the cannibals and 
subsequent voyaging, was published 
1847, New York, “Mardi” and ‘“Red- 
burn” appeared 1849. Went to live in 
Pittsfield, Mass., 1850, where at his 
farm, “Arrowhead,” grew his intimacy 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne, then 
at Lenox. Melville married in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 4th, 1857, daughter of Chief 
Justice Lemuel Shaw. He lectured 
in Montreal, Baltimore, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and other cities on his 
south sea adventures. “White Jacket,” 
(1850), “Moby Dick, or the White 
Whale,” (1851), “Pierre,” (1852), ‘‘Is- 
rael Potter,” (1855), “Piazza Tales” 
(1856), “Confidence Man” (1857), 
“Clarel,” a poem, (1876), “John Marr” 
(1888), and “Timoleon,” (1891), were 
his other books. 

Melville’s maternal grandfather was 
Brig.-Gen. Peter Gansevoort, “hero 
The auth- 
or’'s great-great-grandfather was 
Thomas Melville, minister of Scoonie 
Parish, Scotland, whose son Allan 
came to Boston, 1748, and became a 
merchant. Herman’s’ grandfather 
was Major Thomas Melville, Revolu- 
tionary soldier; member of Boston Tea 
Party, originalof “Holmes Last Leaf ;” 
member of legislature and Boston 
port officer, He died in Boston Sept. 
16, 1832. 


of Fort Stanwix” (1777.) 
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Putting the narrower path of years behind— 
Enslaved by custom and by rule confined, 
This new apostle seeks a wider field, 

Enters upon his work of larger yield, 
Reaching new waiting thousands of mankind. 


TMacQueen,, outspoken and courageous Scot, 
Adopted kindred will forget you not! 

Conquer new souls in battle’s smoky track: 
Quench fires of war, and send the stories back! 
Under whatever flag your ways may lie, 

Ever remember ours your friendliest sky. 
Enchain affection, though the body roam, 

Nor other lands than this one claim as Home, 














“ APPLE BLOSSOMS” 
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